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THF FAREWELL TO WINTER 
AND THE TOWN 



Coiiae sptir awfty^ 

1 hav€^iio patience for a lonijer stay 
Blit must 40 dovtn 

And leave the ebargeable noi&c of this great town 
1 will the country see 

Thomas Randoiph 

Oh day if I squander a wavelet of thee 

A mite of rny twelve hours treasure 

riiL least of thy gaze or glances 

The shamt. fall on Asolo mischief on me t 

Thy long blue solemn hours serenely flowing 

Whence earth we feel gets steady htlp and good*^- 

Thy fiUul sunshine minutes coming going 

As if earth turned from work m gamesome mood 

All shall be mine • 

Kobert Br<mn%ng {^Ptppa P isses) 

O the gleesome saunter over fields and hillsides ' 

The leaves and flowers of the commonest weeds tlie moist fresh 
stillness of the woods 

1 he exquisite smell of the earth at daybreak and all through 
the forenoon 

Whttfmn 

t w ish pt ople w ould come into tl e country on May Day and 
nx m town the first of November 


Horace WatfHe 



Tne Mfeadows in Spring o ^ 

nplS a dull sight 
^ To !»ee the year dyings 
When winter winds 

Set the yellow wood sighing 
Sighing oh ^ sighing 

When such a time comeih 
I do retire 
into an oI4 room 
Beside a bright fire 

Oh, pile a bright fire 1 

And there I sit 

Reading old things, 

Of knights and lom damsels^ 
While the wind sings— 

Oh drearily sings 1 

1 never look out 
Kor attend to the blast j 

5 





For all to bo seen 
1$ the leaves falling fast 
Falling} falling! 

But close at the hearth, 

Like a cricket, sit I 

Beading of summer 
And chivalry—^ 

Gallant chivalry» 

Then with an old friend 
I talk of our youth— 

How ’twas gladsome, but often 
Foolish forsooth 

But gladsome gladsome 

Or to get merry 

We sing some old rhyme 

That made the wood ring again 
In summer time^— 

Sweet summer time ^ 

Then go we to smoking, 

Silent and snug 

Nought passes between us, 

Save a brown jug— 
Sometimes » 

And sometimes a tear 
Will n$e in each eye, 

4 



Seeing the two old friends 
So merrily— 

So merrily 1 

And ere to bed 
<30 we, go we 
Down on the ashes 
We kneel on the knee 
Praying together I 

Thus, then, live I, 

Tiil, mid all the gloom 
By heaven ' the bold sun 
Is with me in the room 
Shining, shining ’ 

Then the clouds pait, 

Swallows soaring between 
The spring is alive 

And the meadows are green i 

I jump up like mad, 

Break the old pipe m twain 
And away to the meadows, 

The meadows again ’ 

Maward a^ra 





In City Streets ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^^ONDER m tlie heather there s a hed fer 
**' sleeping, 

Drmlc for one athirst, npe bls-ckberries to eat 

\ onder in the sun the merry hares go leaping 
And the pool is clear for travel wearied feet 

4 

Sorely throb my feet, a tramping I ondon highways, 
(Ah ! the springy moss upon a northern moor •) 

Through the endless streets, the gloomy squares and 
byways, 

Homeless m the City, poqr among the poor I 

London streets are gold—ah give me leaves a 
glmtmg 

’Midst grey dykes and hedges in the autumn 
sun' 

London water s wine, poured out fbr all unstinting— 
God ' For the little brooks that tumble as they 
run 1 


Oh my heart is fam to hear the soft wind blowing, 
Soughing through the fir tops up on northern 
fells! 

Oh my eye^s an ache to see the brown bums fiowmg 
Through the peaty soil and tinkhn^T heather 
bells* 


Ada 
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Wander Thirst ^ 




TJEYOND tht East the sutinse, be>ond the West 
the sea, 

And East and West the winder tliust tbu will pot 
let me be 

It works m me like madness, dear to bid me si) 
gfood bje 

For the seas call incl the stirs cill, ind oh < the cill 
of the sky ’ 

1 know not where the white road runs, noi what the 
blue hills are, 

But a man can have the Sun for friend ind for his 
guide a star 

And there s no end of voyaging when once the voice 
IS heard, 

For the river calls ind the ro^id cills and oh I the 
call of a bird I 

Yonder the long horuon lies, and there by night and 
day 

The old ships draw to home again, the yduug ships 
sail away 

And come 1 ma>, but go I must, and if men asl )ou 
why, 

You may pvtt the hlame on the stars and the Sun ind 
the white road and the sky 1 

Cremld (j&ulti 
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1 he Lake I*5le of Innisiree o ^ 


T WILL an&e and ga now, and go to Inmsfree, 

And a small cabin build there, of clay and 
wattles made 

Nine bean rows will 1 have there, a hive for the 
honey bee 

And live alone in the bee loud glade ^ 

And I shall have some peace there, foi peace comes 
dropping slow, 

Dropping from the veils of the moiiamg to where 
the cricket sings 

There midnights all a glimmer and no6n a purple 
glow, ♦ 

And evening full of the linnet^s wings 

I will arise and go now, for always, night and day, 

1 hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the 
shore 

While 1 stand on the roadway or on the pavements 
gray, 

I hear it m the deep heart s core 

W B Vtah 
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The InvuatiOf^ 


o ^ ^ 

B est aad brightest, come away,— 
Fmrer far than this fair Da), 
Which* like thee, to those in sorrow 
Comes to bid a sweet good morrow 
To the rough year just awake 
In It ^cradle on the brake 
The brightest hour of unborn Spring 
Through the winter wandering, 

Found It seems, the halcyon mom 
To hoar February born 
Bending from Heaven in azure mirth 
It kissed the forehead of the earth, 

And smiled upon the silent sea, 

And bade the frozen streams be fiee 
And waked to music all their fountains, 
And breathed upon the fiozen mountains 
And like a prophetess of May 
Strewed flowers upon the barren way, 
Making the wintry world appear 
Like one on whom thou smilest* dear 


Away, away, from men and towns, 
To the wild wood and the downs— 
To the silent wilderness 
Where the soul need not repress 
Its music, lest it should not find 
An echo m another's xmnd, 

9 



While the touch of Nature s art 
HarmUttuses heart to heart 

Radiant hister of the Day- 
Awake I arise I and. come away ^ 

To the wild woods and the plains. 
To the pools where wmter rains 
Image all their roof of leaves, ^ 
Where the pirte its garland weaves 
Of sapless green, and ivy dun, 
Round stems that never kiss the sun 
Where the lawns and pastures be 
And the sandhills of the sea , 

Where the melting hoar frost wets 
The daisy star that never sets, 

And wind flowers and violets 
Which yet jom not scent to hue 
Crown the pale year weak and new, 
When the night is left behind 
In the deep east, dim and blind. 

And the blue noon is over us, 

And the multitudinous 
Billow s murmur at our feet, 

Where the earth and ocean meet, 
And all things seem only one 
In the universal Stm 





The Early Morning 


o ')e> ^ <0 



Moon on the one han4» the Dawn on the 
other 


The Moon is my sister, the Dawn is my brother 
“the Moon on my left ind the Dawn on my right 
My Brother, good morning my Sistei good night 

Htlatre Belloc 


Mrs Stuart’s Retirement ^- 00 ^ 

■pROM the Court to the Cottage convey me away ’ 
For I’m weary of grandeur, nnd what they call 
“gay 

Where Pride without measure 
And Pomp without pleasure, 

Make life in a circle of hurry, decay 

Far remote and retired from the noise of the 7 own, 
111 exchange my brocade for a plain russet gown I 
My friends shall be few, 

But well chosen and true 
And sweet recreation our evening shall crown I 

With a lural repast, a nch banquet to me, 

On a mossy green bank, near some shady old tree, 
The mePs clear brink 
Shall afford me my drink > 

And Temp’rance my friendly Physician shaH be 1 

II 



Ever calm and serene with contentment still blest, 
Not too g^iddy with joy or with sorrow deprest 
mi neither invoke 
Nor repine at, Death s stroke * 

But retire from the world, as I would to my rest 

Henry Carey 



XHE ROAl> 



In )t$ widest sense the open road is the $ti^ and 
S3rmbol of all outdoor life of aU holiday nwUon^ m which the 
seube of the addote is awtiHened —m a wprd of all that u> 
active and adveUiuiuUs from sailing a^d rowing to clif (tob 
ing and moorland tramping But fascinating as these are^ 
there is a something even more fascinating In the thougbt>4pf 
the open road when we narrow the meaning and tt 

to the paths trod by the feet of men and horses and cUt by 
their wheels*-restnct it that is to those nerves and amews 
of the soil which bind village to village city to ^ and land 
to land Think of all the many and diverse tra<^tlwhK!h> once 
landed at Caiais if only you keep going eastward will take 
you to Moscow or Tobol k westward to Usbon or Madrid 
and southward to Koim What is more mtcHectually exhilarat 
mg to the mmd and even to the senses than to stand looking 
down the vistd of some great road in France or Italy or up a 
long and well worn horse track in Asia or AfnCa a path which 
has not yet been trod by the foot or the wheel of the gazing 
w ayfarer or by the hoOf of his horse and to wonder through 
what stnnge places by what towns and castles^ by what rivers 
and streams by what mountains and valleys it wiU take him 
ere ht reaches his destination? 

The S^cialor 

Jog on jog on the foot pathway^ 

And merrily hent the stile a 
Your merry heart goes all the day t 

Your sad heart tires m a mile a 

Shakisfmrt 

I am told there are people who do not care for maps and 
find it hard to believe The names the shapes d the wood 
lands^ the courses oi the roads and rivoTs, the piebistonc fod 
stp^ 'bf man still distinctly traceable up hill and down dale 
mills and the rums the ponds and the ferries, perhaps the 
^U^d%ng Stom or the t)ru%d%c Ctnlt on the heath hare is an 
inexhaustible fund of interest for any man with oyus i# dfn bf 
twopende worth of imagination to understand with * 



Tuania & C dfirtesy to the Wayfarer ^ 

TANIA 1 cas blos&om ^ Cobu eb Moth ’ ano 
Mu taid seed I 

{Enter four Fmnes ) 

First Fairy Ready 

ii^econd Fairy And^l 

Third Fairy And I 

Fourth Fairy Where shall we go ? 

Titania Be kind and courteous to this gentleman 
Hop in his walks and gambol m his eyes, 
r eed him with apncocks and dewberries 
With purple grapes, green figs and mulberries 
The honey bags steal from the humble bees 
And, for night tapers crop fheir waxen thighs, 

And light them at the fiery glow worm s eyes, 

To have my love to bed, and to arise 
And pluck the from painted butterflies, 

To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes 
Nod to Inm, dves, and do him courtesies 

^halespean 



The Vagabond ^ ^ ^ 

{To an air of Schubert) 

IVE to me the life I love 
Let the lave go by me, 

Give the jolly heaven above 
And the byway nigh me 
Bed m the bus>h with stars to #fee 
Bread I dip in the river— 

Theie s the life for a man like me 
There S the life for ever 

Let the blow fall soon or late 
Let what will be o er me 
Give the face of earth around 
And the road before me 
Wealth I seek not, hope nor love 
Nor a friend to know me 
All I seek, the heaven above 
And the road below me 

Or let autumn fall oii me 
Where afield I linger. 

Silencing the bird on tree, 

Biting the blue finger 
White as meal the frosty 
Warm the fireside haven— 

Not to autumn will I yield 
Not to winter even I 
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Let the blow fall soon or late, 

Let what will be o*er me 
Clive tbt fare of earth around, 

And the road before me 
Wealth 1 isk not hope noi love 
Kor a friend to know me 
All I ask the heaven above 
And the road below me 

Robert Louts enson 


The White Road up Athirt the Hill 

\\1 HEN hi^h hot ztins da strik ii^ht down 
^ ^ An burn our rweit) fiizqn brown 
An runny han^^ns that be nigh 
Be back'd by hills so blue s the sky 
Then while the bells da sweetly cheem 
Upon the champ^n high neck d team 
How lively, wi' a friend, da seem 
The white road up athirt the hill 

The zwell^n downs, wi' ch&ky tracks, 

A chmmfcn up ther runny backs, 

Da hide green meads, an' zedgy brooks 
An clumps o trees wi' glossy rooks, 

An* hearty vo'ke to lafe and zing, 

An' churches wi ther bells to rmg 
In parishes al m a string 

Wi white roads up athirt the hills 
ri 17 



At feasts wben uncleV vo'ke da cotne 

To spend the d«i wi^ we at huoxne, 

An we da put upon the buard 

The best of aX we can avvuord» 

The wolden oons da ta^e an' smoke 

An* younger oons da play an joke, 

An* m the evenien all our volte 

Da bring 'em gwdm athirt the hijl 

% 

Var then the green da zwarm wi wold 
An' > oung so thick as sheep in vuold 
The billis in the blacksin*lh*s shop 
An mesh green waterwheel da stop 
An* luonesome m the heelwnght's shed 
s a left the wheelless waggon bed, 

While zwarms o comen friends da tread 
The white road down athirt the hill 

An* when the winden road so white 
A chmmin up the !&ill m 2ight, 

Pa lead to phazen, east ar west 
The vust a know*d an lov'd the l^est, 
How touch&n in the tunsheen*« glow 
Ar in the shtades that clouds da drew 
Upon the zunburn d down below, 

s the while road up athirt the h|ll 

What pirty hollers now the long ^ 
White roads da windy roun* ntnnng, 

Wi* diiury cows m woody nooks, 

An^ h&ytniakers among their pook% 
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An housen tftdt the trees 4a screen 
Vrom zun an^ zight by bou|,hs o' green, 
Young blu'^bfen beauty s huomes between 
The white roads up athirt the hills 

Wtlham Barms 


The Jo^ of tht Road ^ ^ ^ 

“XT OW the joys of the road are chiefly these 
A crimson loach on the haid wood trees 

A va^jiants morning wide and blue, 

In early fall when the wind walks, too 

A shadowy highway cool and brown, 

Allunng up and enticing down 

From rippled water to ds^[)pled swamp 
From put|fle ^lory to scarlet pomp 

The outward eye, the quiet will, 

And the striding heart front hill to hill 

The tempter apple over the fence 
The cobweb bjoom oti the yellow quince, 

Th^ palish asters along the wood,*^ 

A Ijdtic tohch the solitude 

An open hand, an easy shoe, 

And a hope to make the day go through 
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Another* to sleep Mlth, and a third 
To wake me up at the voice of a bud 

The resonant far listening mom> 

And the hoaise whisper of the corn , 

The crickets mourning their comrades lost 
In the night s retreat from the gathering frost 

(Or IS it their slogan, plaintive and shrill 
As they beat on their corselets valiant still ?) 

A hunger fit for the kings of the sea, 

And a loaf of bread for Dickon and me 

A thirst like that of the Thirsty Sword, 

And a jug of cider on the board 

An idle noon, a bubbling spring 
The sea m the pme tops murmuring 

A scrap of gossip at the ferry 
A comrade neither glum nor merry, 

Asking nothing revealing naught, 

But minting his words from a fund of thought, 

A keeper of silence eloquent, 

Needy, yet royally well content. 

Of the mettled breed, yet abhoii ng stufe, 

And full of the mellow |uice of life, 
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A taster oi wine* wi^h an eye for a maid 
Never too bold and never afraid, 

Never heart whole never heart sick, 

(These are the things I worship m Dick) 

No fidget and no reformer, just 

A calm observer of ought and must, 

w 

A lover of books but a readei of man, 

No cynic and no charlatan, 

Who never defers and never demands, 

But smiling, takes the world in his hands — 

Seeing it good as when God fiist saw 
And gave it the weight of His will for law 

And O the joy that is never won 

But follows and follows the journeying sun, 

By marsh and tide, by meadow and stream, 

A will o^ the wind a light o’ dream 

Delusion afar delight anear, 

From morrow to morrow^ from year to year 

AjackfO lantern, a fairy file, 

A dare, a bliss and a desire 1 

The racy smell of the forest loam, 

Whett the stealthy sad heart leaves go home, 
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(O leaves O leaves I am one wtth vou 

Of the mould and the sun and the wind and the dew 1) 

The broad gold wake of the afteinoon 
The silent fleck of the cold new moon , 

The sound of the hollow $ea s release 
From stormy tumult to starry peace 

With only another league to wend 
And two brown arms at the journey's end! 

These are the joys of the open road— 

For him who travels without a load 

Bitss Catvian 


Four Solaces ^ ^ ^ 

I The Meadow at Noon 

T T ERE fimg thyself down on the grassy meadow, 
O traveller, and rest thy relaxed limbs fromf 
painful weanness since here also, as thou listeiiest 
to the cicalas* tune the stone pine trembling m the 
wafts of west wind will lull thee, and the shepherd 
on the mountains piping at noon nigh the sprmg 
under a copse of leafy plane so escaping the ardours 
of the autumnal dogstar thou wilt cross the height 
tomorrow, trust this good counsel that Fan gives 
thee 
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II The Roadside Pool 


T^RINK not herej traveller, from this warm pool m 
^ the brook, full of mud stirred by the sheep at 
|ia$ture but go a very little way over die rtdge where 
the heifers are grazing for there by yonder pastoral 
stone pine thou wilt find bubbling through the foun 
tamed rock a spring colder than northern snow 

Leonidas of Tarentupi 

III The Orchard Corner 

T HERMES, stand here by the wmdy orchard m 
» the cross ways nigh the grey sea shore, giving 
rest on the way to weaned men, and the fountain 
wells forth cold stainless water 

Anyie 


IV Hermes of the Ways 

and rest your limbs here for a little under the 
jumper, O wayfarers by Hermes Cuardian of 
the Way, not m crowds, but those of you whose knees 
are tired w\th heavy toil and thirst after traversing a 
l0ng road for there a breeze and a shady seat and 
the fountain under the rock will lull your toil weaned 
hmhs, and having so escaped the midday breath of 
the autunmal dogstar, as is right, honour Hermes of 
tim Waya. 

Author unknown 
(J W Mackail s translation ) 
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Auvergnat ^ ^ ^ 

T here was a man was half a clown 
(U’s so, my father tells of it) 

He saw the church in Clermont Town, 

And laughed to bear the bells of it 

He laughed to heat the bells that jing 
In Clermont Chuich and round of^it 
He heard the veigers daughter smg 
And loved her for the sound of it 

The vei gar’s daughter said him nay 
(She had the right of choice m it) 

He left the town at break of day 
(He hadn 1 bad a \oice m it) 

The road went up, the road went down, 

And there the matter ended it 
He bioke his heart m Clermont Town 
At Pontgibaud they mended it 

Htlmn Belloc 


Song of the Open Road o ^ ^ 


I 

A FOOT and light heaited I take to the open fOad, 
Healthy free, the world before m^ 

The long brown path before me leading wherever f 
choose 
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Henceforth I ask not good fortune, I myself am good 
fortune 

Henceforth I whimper no more, postpone no more 
need nothing, 

Done with indoor complaints libraries, querulous 
criticisms, 

Strong and content I travel the open load 

The earth^ that is sufficient, 

I do not want the constellations any nearer, 

I know they are very well where they are, 

I know they suffice for those who belong to them 

(Still here I carry my old delicious burdens, 

1 carry them men and women, 1 carry them with me 
wherever I go, 

I swear it is impossible for me to get rid of them 
I am filfd with them and I will fill them m leturn ) 

2 

You road I enter upon and look around, I believe you 
are not all tint is here, 

I believe that much unseen is also here 

Here the profound lesson of reception, noi preference 
nor denial, 

The black with his Woolly head, the felon, the diseas d 
the illiterate person, are not denied, 

The birth, the hasting after the physician the beggar s 
trump, the drunkards stagger, the laughing party 
of mechanics, 
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The e$cape4 youth the nch person s carnage, thfe fop, 
the eloping couple, 

The early market man, the hearse, the moving of 
furniture mto the town, the return back from the 
town, 

They pass, I also pass, any thing passes, nphe can be 
interdicted 

None but are accepted none but shall he to 
me 


3 

You air that serves me with breath to speak t 

You objects that call from diffusion my meanings and 
give them shape! 

You light that wraps me and all things m delicate 
equable showers 1 

You paths worn m the irregular hollows by the 
roadsides I 

f believe you aie latent with unseen existences, you 
are so deal to me 

You daggM walks of the cities 1 you strong curbs at 
the edges < 

You ferries 1 you planks and posts of wharves | you 
timber lined sides I you distant ship$! 

You rows of houses 1 you window pierc’d facades I 
you roofs 1 

You porches and entrances I you copungs and iron 
guards ♦ 
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Vott wtn4aws whose transparetit shells might expose 
^o much! 

Yop 4ciojrs and ascending steps * you arches ’ 

You giey stones osf mterminable pavements ’ you 
trodden crossings 1 

From all that has touch’d you I behove you have 
imparted to yourselves and now would impart 
the sam| secretly to me 

From the living and the dead you have peopled your 
impassive surfaces, and the spirits thereof would 
be evident and amicable with me 

4 

The earth expanding right hand and left hand, 

The picture alive, every part m its best light, 

The music falling m where it is wanted, and stopping 
where it is not wanted, 

The cheerful woice of the pubhc road the gay fresh 
sentiment of the road 

O high^^ty 1 travel, do you say to me Do not hat e 
imf 

Do you say Venture noi^^tf you have me you are 

Do you say / am already preparod^ / am tvell beaten 
dnd undented^ adhere to me f 

0 public road, I say back I am not afraid to leave 
* you,yet I loveyou* 

You express me better than I can express myself 

Yob more to me than my poem 
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I thmk heroic deeds were all conceivM in the 
air, and lU free poems also 
I thmk I could stop here myself and do miracles, 

I think whatever I shall meet on the road I shall like, 
and whoever beholds me shall like me, 

I thmk whoever I see must be happy 


5 

From this hour I ordam myself loos’d of limits and 
imaginary lines 

Going where I list, my own master total and 
absolute 

I istenmg to others considering well what they say, 
Pausing, bearchmg receding, contemplating, 

Cently, but with undeniable will divestmg myself of 
the holds that would hold me 

inhale great draughts of space, 
fhe east and the west are mm^, and the north and 
the south are mine 

I am larger better than I thought, 

I did not know I held so much goodness 

All seems beautiful to me, 

I can repeat over to men and women STou have done 
such good to me I would do the same to you, 

I will recruit for myself and you as I go, 

I will scatter myself among men and ivomen I 
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I unU toss a new gladness and roughness among 
them, 

Whoever denies me it shall not trouble me 
Whoever accepts me he or she shall be blessed and 
shall bless me 


6 

Now if a thousand perfect men were to appear it 
would ntit amaze me, 

Now if a thousand beautiful forms of women appeared 
it would not astonish me 

Now 1 see the secret of the making of the best 
persons 

It 1 $ to grow ra the open air and to eat and sleep with 
the earth 

Here a great personal deed has room, 

(Such k deed seizes upon the hearts of the whole race 
of men, 

Us effusion of strength and will overwhelms laws and 
mocks all authority and all argument against it) 

Here i$ the test of wisdom 

Wisdom is not finally tested m schools, 

Wisdom cannot be passd from one having it to 
another not having it, 

Wisdom IS of the soul, xs not susceptible of proof, is 
Its own proof, 

Applies to all stages and objects and qualities and is 
Content, 
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Is the ccrtamty of the reality attil Jmtnottahty df 
thiqgs, and the excellence of things, 

Something there is m the doat of the sight of things 
that provokes it out oi the soul 

Now I re examine philosophies and religions 

They may prove well in lecture-rooms yet not j|>rove 
at all under the spacious clouds and along the 
landscape and flowing currents 

Heie 15 realisation 

Here is a man tallied—he realises here what he has 
m himj 

The past, the future, majesty, love—if they are vacant 
of you, you aie vacant of them 

Only the kernel of every object nourishes 

Where is he who tears off the husks for you and me’ 

Where is he that undoes stratagems and envelopes 
for you and me ? 

Here is adhesiveness, it is not previously fashion d^ 
It IS apropos 

Do you know what it is as you pass to he loved by 
strangers ? 

Do you know the talk of those turning eye balls ? 
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Here is the efflux of the soul, 

The efflux of the soul comes from within through 
embower’d gates, ever provoking questions, 
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why »re th^y ? these thoughts m the 
darkness, why stre they ^ 

Why are there men and women that while they are 
mgh me the sunlight expands my blood ? 

Why when they leave me do my pennants of joy sink 
tiat and lank ? 

Why are there trees I nevei walk under but large and 
melodious thoughts descend upon me ? 

(1 think tifey hang there winter ard summer on those 
trees and always drop frutt as I pass ) 

What IS it 1 interchange so suddenly with strangers ^ 
What with some driver as 1 nde on the seat by his 
side? 

What with Some fisherman drawing his seme by the 
shore as I walk by and pause ? 

What gives me to be free to a womans and inan^s 
good will ^ what gives them to be free to mine ^ 

S 

The e6!ux of the soul is happiness here is happiness, 

1 think it pervades the open air^ waiting at all times, 
Now It flows unto us we are rightly charged 

Here rises the fluid and attaching character, 

The fluid and attaching character is the freshness and 
sweetness of man amd woman 
{The herbs of the morning sprout no fresher and 
sweeter every day out of the roots of themselves, 
than it sprouts fresh and sweet continually out of 
Itself) 
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Toward the fluid and attaching character oxudds di? 

swftat of the love of young and old, 

From it falls distill d the charm that mocks beauty 
and attainments 

Toward it heaves the shuddering longing ache of 
contact 

9 

Allotis ' Whoever you are, come tra^ el with me ^ 
Travelling with me you find what never tires. 

The earth never tires 

The earth is rude silent incomprehensible at first 
Nature is rude and incomprehensible at first, 

Be not discouraged, keep on, there are divine things 
well envelop d, 

I swear to you there are divine things more beautiful 
than words can tell 

Aliens ^ we must not stop here 
‘However sweet these laid up stores, however con 
this dwelUfsg we cannot remain here, 
However shelter d this port and however calm 4:hese 
waters, we must not anchor here, 

However welcome the hospitality that surrounds us, 
we are permitted to receive it but a little while 

10 

Aliens I the inducements shall be greater, 

We will sail pathless and wild seas, 

We will go where winds blow, waves dash, and the 
Yankee clipper speeds by under full sail 



Aliens I with |lower, hherty, the earth, the elements, 

Health, defiance, gaiety, self esteem curiosity 

Aliens ^ from all formtiles I 

From your formules, O bat eyed and materialistic 
priests 

The stale cadaver blocks up the passage-^tlie burial 
watts no longer 

Aliens ^et take warning ’ 

He travelling with me needs the best blood thews, 
endurance, 

None may come to the trial till he or she bring 
courage and health 

Come not here if you have already spent the best of 
yourself 

Only those may tome who come m sweet \nd deter 
min’d bodies 

No diseased person, no rum drinker or venereal taint 
is permitted here 

(I and mine do not convince by sirgnments,;!5Jiniles, 
rhymes, 

We convince by our presence) 
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Listen 1 I will be htnest with you 
1 do not offer the old smooth prizes, but offer rough 
new prues, 

These are the days that must happen to you 
C 33 



Vou shall not heap up what is (^U'd HOOS} ^ 
You shall scatter with lavish hand all that you earn 
or achieve, 

You but arrive at the city to which you were destin'd, 
jou hardly settle yourself to satisfaction before 
you are call'd by m irresistible call to depart 
You shall be treated to the ironical smiles and mock 
mgs of those who lemam behind you, 

What beckonmgs of love you receive you sJiaJl only 
^ answer with passionate kisses of parting, 

You sh'^ll not allow the hold of those who spread 
their reach d hinds toward you 
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AUons! after the great Companions, and to belong 
to them • 

They too are on the road —they are the swift and 
majestic men—they arc the greatest women^ 

Enjoyers of calms of seas and storms of seas, 

Sailors^of many a ship, walkers of many a mile of 
land, 

Habituf^s of many distant countries habituCs of far 
distant dwellings, 

Trusters of men and wonten, observers of cities, 
solitary toilers, 

Pausers and contemplators of tufts, blossoms shells 
of the shore 

Dancers at wedding dances, kissers of bndes, tende|r 
helpers of children, beaicis of children, 
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of $tand6r^ by gApm^ 

lawener$ down of coffins, 

Jou^noyefs bver consecutive seasons, oxer the years, 
the curious years each ernefrom that which 
preceded it, * 

Jouitieyeis as xxith companions, namely their oixn 
diverse phases 

Forth sifcppers from the latent unrealised baby d lys, 

Journe>eri» gaily with Iheir own youth, journcyet^ 
with their bearded and welji grain'd manhood, 

Journeyers with their womanhood, ample unsur 
pasbd, content, 

Journeyers with their own sublime old age of man 
hood or womanhood 

Old age, calm expanded, bioad with the haughty 
breadth of the universe, 

Old age flowing free with the delicious near b> 
freedom of death 
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AHonsl to that which is endless as it was begin 
ninglesb, % 

To undergo much, tramps of days, rests of nights, 

To meigc nil m the travel they tend to, and the days 
and nights they tend to 

Again to merge them m the start of superior journeys, 

To see nothing anywhere but what you may reach it 
and pass it, 

To ctmneive no time, however distant but what you 
may reach it and pass it, 



To look up or down no road bm it stretches and waits 
for ydUi however long but it stretches and waits 
for you, 

To se$ no being not God's or any, but you also go 
thither 

lo see no possession but you may possess it enjoying 
all without labour or purchase abstracting the 
feast yet not abstracting, one particle of it^ 

To take the best of the farmers farm and the rich 
mans ind the chaste blessings of 

the well married couple and the fruits of orchards 
and |iowar»‘4>f gardens 

To take to your use out of the compact cities a$ you 
pass through ^ 

To carry buildings and streets with you afterward 
wherever you go, 

To gather the minds of men out of their brains as you 
encounter them, to gather the love out of their 
hearts, 

To take your lovers on the road with you, for all that 
you leave ahem behind you 

To know the universe itself as a road^ as many roads^ 
as roads for travelling souls 

AU parts ai^ay for the progress of souls, 

All religion, all solid things, arts, governments—all 
that was or is apparent upon this globe or any 
globe, falls into niches and comers before the 
procession of souls along the grand roads of the 
universe 
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of the progress of the sotils of men and women along 
the grand roads of the universe, all other progress 
js the needed emblem and sustenance 

Foiever alive, forever forward, 

Stately^ solemn, sad,withdrawn, baffled, mad turbulent, 
feeble, dissatisfied, 

Desperate, proud, fond, sick, accepted by men, rejected 
by men, 

They go I they go 1 I know that they go, but I know 
not where they go, 

But I know that they go toward the besIH^ward 
something great 

Whoever you are, cotne forth i or man or woman, 
come forth 1 

You must not stay sleeping and dallying there in the 
house, though you built it, or though it has been 
built for you 

Out of the dark confinement I out fkom behind the 
screen' 

It IS useless to protest, I know all and expose it 

Behold through you as bad as the rest, 

Through the laughtei, dancing, dining, supping, of 

peopK 

Inside of dresses and ornaments, mside of those 
washM and tnmm^d faces, 

Behold a secret silent loathing and despair 
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No husband, tto wrfb, no trusted to heir the 

confession^ 

Another self, a duplicate of every one* skulking' and 
hiding it goes, * 

Formless and wordless through the streets of the 
cities, polite and bland m the parlours, 

In thews of railroads, in steamboats, in the pubho 
assembly, 

Home |o the houses of men and women, at the table, 
m the bed room, everywhere, 

Smirtiy attired, eountenance smiling, form upright, 
deith under breast bones, hell under the 
skpU^bones, 

Under the broadcloth and gloves under the ribbons 
and artihcial dowers, 

Keeping fsir with the customs speaking not a syllable 
of Itself 

Speaking of any thing else but never of itself 
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Aliens ^ through struggles and wars 1 

The goal that was named cannot be countermanded 

Have the past Struggles succeeded ? 

What has succeeded ? yourself? your nation? Nature? 

Now understand me well-^rt is provided in the essence 
of things that from any fruition of stxccesi^ no 
matter what, shall come forth somethii^to msdte 
a greater struggle necessary 
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My c^li« tl^e call cf battle^ i aounsh active rebelhon, 

He gom^ wjtb me masi: well aim d, 

He going me goes often w ith spare diet poverty, 
angry enemies, desertions 

*5 

} 

Aliens I*the road Is before us 1 

It IS safe—have tried it*—my own feet have tried it 
well—be not detam d! 

Let the paper remain on the desk unwritten and the 
book on the shelf unopen d f 

Let the tools remain m the workshop 1 let thife^oney 
remain unearned! 

Let the school stand ' mihd not the cry of the teacher^! 

Let the preacher preach m his pulpit 1 let the lawyer 
plead m the court, and the judge expound the 
law 

Camerado, I will give )ou my hand 1 

I give you my love moie precious than moneys 

I give you myself before preaching or law , 

Will^ou give me yourself? will you come travel with 
tne^ 

Shall we stick by each other as long as we live? 

IVaU tVh^man 



Afoot <> 
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T ONG js th#» ro id tW3\t town town that runs, 
rravelied by many a lordly cavalcade, 

With trappings gay and nch caparisons^ 

Jester and squire, and laughing knight and maid 
With gallant clash and stir they go their way 
I afoot thio all the drouth of day ^ 

t or me the misty meadows fresh with mom, 

The tramp thro^ noontide heat to evening gray, 
The far seen smoke from the day’s goal upborne, 
Thtt the fnendl) greeting by the way 
The distant hill behind fai hill descried, 

The road by day, the rest at eventide ^ 

I know each wayside wood, each moorland biown 
Each hidden byway and reposeful nook, 

Vs here I may linger when the sun goes dov n, 
Dipping tired feet m some cool dowmg brook 
I know the free hill and the glooming glen, 

And kindly hres, and humble homes of men 

C F&x hmith 
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SPRING AND THE BEAUTY 
OF THE EARTH 



Sweetest Ilarth I love and love tljee, 
at>o\it thee skies above thee, 

Sun and storms 
Hues and forms 

Of the clouds with floating shadou s 
On thy mountains and thy meadows 

!Farih there s none that can enslave thet 
Not thy lords it is that have thee 
Not for gold 
Art thou sold 

But thy lovers at their pleasure 
Take thy beauty and thy treasure 

Margaret L Woods 

Unnumber d cottages and farms 
Tliat have for musing minds unnumber d charms 

Gsor^ CrtstH 


One passage n your later a little displeas d me The rest 
was nothing but kindness which Rol^rts letters are cv®r 
brimfnl of You sty that this Woild to you seems dramd 
of all Its sweets! At first 1 had hoped you only meant to 
intimate the high pnee of Sugar! but 1 am afraid you meant 
mOre O Robert I don t know what you call sweet Honey 
and the honeycomb roses and violets are yet m the earth 
The sun and moon yet reign m Heaven and the lesser lights 
keep up their pretty twinklings Meats and drinks, 4weet 
sights and sweet smells a country walk, epTing and autumn 
folEes and repentance quarrels an^ reconcilements have ad a 
sweetness by turns Oood humour and good natuce ibead* at 
home that love you, and friOAds abroad thkt nues yod---yoti 
possess all these tl^gs, and more innum^able^ ihd, fhese 
are all sweet things Vou may extract honey fi*om fVei;ythm 

Cik^ri^s 



Turn o' the YeAr ss> ^ ^ 

>• 

'^HIS IS the time when bit by bit 
* Ihe days begm to lengthen sweet, 
And every minute gamed is joy— 

And love stiis in the heart of a boy 

This IS the time the sun, of late 
Content to he abed till eight, 

Lifts up betimes his sleepy head— 

And love stirs in the heart of a maid 

This IS the time we dock the night 
Of a whole hour of candlelight 
When song of Unnet and thrush is heard— 
And love stirs m the heart of a bird 

This is the tmte when sword blades gieen, 
With gold and purple damascene, 
the brown crocus bed a row— 

And love stirs m a heart I know 

f(aihanm Tjfftan 
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1 he E itth Child o o o ^ 

O UT of the \ems of the world edmes the blood of 
me 

The heart that heats in my bide is the heett of the sea 
The hills have known me of old, and they do not 
forget 

Long ago was I friends with die md ^ I am friends 
with It yet 

The hills are grey, they are strange they breed desire 
Of a tune that the feet may march to and not tire 
For always up in the distance the thin roads wind, 
And passing out of sight, they pass not out of mind 

I am glad when morning and evening alter the skies 
There speaks no voice of the stars but my voice 
replies 

When wave on wave all night cries out m its need, 

1 listen, I understand, my heart takes heed 

Out of the red brown earth, out of the grey brown 
streams, 

Came this perilous body, cage of perilous dreams , 

To the ends of all waters and lands they are tossod, 
they are whirled, 

For my dreams are one vMth my body yea, one with 
the world 

CrduM* 
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The SpAi;)g ^ ^ o ^ ^ 

W HEN wintry weather's al a done 
An^ brooks da sparkle m the £m 
An n^isy butld^n rooks da vlee 
Wi' stioks toward ther ejem tree, 

An' we can hear birds zmg, and zee 

Upon the boughs the buds o' spring, 
Then I don t envy any king, 

A Yield wi' health an* zunshetn 

Var then the cowslip s hangeO flow’r 
A wetted in the zunny show'i 
Da grow wi’ vilets sweet o’ smell, 

That maidens al da like so ell 
An drushes* aggs, wi sky blue shell, 

Da he in mossy nests among 
The thams, while the da zing ther zong 
At evemen m the zunsheen 

An' God da miake His win’ to blow 
An rim to val var high an low 
An' tell His marnen zun to nse 
Var al ahje an groun an' skies 
Ha’ colors var the poor man’s eyes 
An'm our tnals He is near 
To hear our muoan an’ zee our tear 
An' turn our clouds to zunsheen 
% 

An* nanny tunnss, when I da vmd 
Things gOo awry, and vo’ke unkind 
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To zee the quiet vcetllsn herds, 

An^ hear the eing^n o* the birds, 

Da still my spurnt muore than words 
Var I da /ee liat ’us pur sin 
Da miake oon s soul so dark ^ithm 
When Dod wood gie us runsheeiv, 

Wtlh0n Barms 

\ 

April <7* o 

A PRIL, April 

Laugh thy girlish 1 lughter 
Then, the moment after 
Weep thy gulish tears 1 
Apnl that mine ears 
Like 1 lover greetest, 

If I tell thee, sweetest 
All my hopes and fears 
Apnl, April, 

Liugh thy golden laughter. 

But the moment after. 

Weep thy golden tears 1 

WiUtam liaison 


In Early bprmg ^ ^ 

O SPRIKG I know thee ^ Seek for swoot surpri^se 
In the young tiJaildren s ^es 
But I have learnt the years, andJ^w^li^ylK 
Leaf folded violet 
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awake to sfleiico, can foretell 
TUe fcuckoo^s fitful bell 
I wander m a grey time that encloses 
June and the wiW hedg4*toses 
^ yeaf® proc^sion the floweis doth pass 
My feet^ along tlje gjiass 
And all you sweet b»rds silent yet I know 
The notes that stir you so 
^Your songs yet half devised m the dim dear 
Beginnings of the year 
In tliese young days you meditate your part, 

I have It all by heart 

1 know the secrets of the seeds of fiowers 
Hidden and warm with showers 
And how, m kindling Spung, the cuckoo shall 
Alter his interval 

But not a flower or song I ponder is 
My own, but memory s 
I shall be silifiit in those da> s desired 
Before a w orld inspired 

0 dear brown buds compose your old song phrases 

Earth thy familiar daisies 

> 

The poet muaed upon the dusky height 
Between twa stars towards night, 

His purpose m his heart I watched a space, 
tneani^Oil his face 

Aed from earth and skies 
Hid eyes 
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My heart and all the Summer wait his choice. 
And wonder for his voice 
Who shall foretell lus songs, and who aspire 
But to divine hiS lyre ^ 

Sweet earth, we know thy dimmesl^ystenes, 
But he IS lord of his 

Aftce M^yndl 


Song o o o 

'^HE yearns at the spring 
And day s at the mom 
Morning^ at seven 
The hill side s dew pearled 
The lark’s on the wm^ 

The snail s on the thorn 
God s 111 His heaven— 

All b right with the world ’ 

Kobert*^B7 owning 


Lynton Verses o ^ 

S WEET breeze that sett’st the summer bfrdb 
a swaying, 

Dear lambs amid the primrose meadows playing, 

Let me not think < 

O floods npon whose bnnk 
The merry birds are maymg, 

4$ 



i 


! 0 moth’fer^ lead 
V^n^vfin^d l^otft thy gtrdle*—lead mt ^ feed me ^ 
i Jifiive n<>^iU b# thmo, 

I Ufjed not but the |mce 
Ofblfeteninl wme— 

^ F^i$h remoter use 
<!>f stren^h reserved for conflict yet to come! 

Let me be dumb) 

As long as 1 may/eel thy hand^ 

This, this IS all^do ye not understand 
How the great Mother mixes all our bloods? 

0 breeze 1 O swsy^ing buds I 
O lambs, O primroses 0 fl<^Qds ! 

Thomas E^ard Brown 

Home Thoughts from Abroad ^ ^ ^ 

O H to be in England now that April s there 

And whoever wakes in England sees, some 
morning unaware, ^ 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm tree bole are m tmy leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now 1 
And alter Apn4 when May follows 
Aiid the white throat builds^ and all the swallows ^ 
l^arh, where my bl^jiffimed pear tree m the hedge 
leans tothe^el^ and scatters on the clover 
Bldss^^ and dewdropS'-^t the bent spray*s edge^ 
the he smgs each song twice over 
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Lest y&ii should thmk ^ ne>^ could 
1 he fitst hue careless rapture' 

And, though the fields look eeugh with deW 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the httle children s dower 
—Far brighter than this gaudy melon fiower ^ 

Robert Brownmg 


A May Burden ^ o ^ 

'"I ^HROUGH meadow Ways as I did tread, 

^ The corn grew m great lUStfhead 
And hey 1 the beeches burgeoned 
By Goddds fay, by Goddds fay 1 
it IS the month the jolly month, 

It IS the jolly month of May 

God npe the wines and com I say, 

And wenches for the mamage day 
And boys to teach lotire’s comely play 
By Goddds fay, by Godd^s fay 1 
It IS the month, the jolly month, 

It 1 $ the jolly month of May 

As 1 went down by lane and lea, 

The daisies reddened so pardie * 

** Blushets! I said, I weft<lo see, 

By Godd^s fay, by Gol^fe fay ^ 

The thing ye think of in this montj^ 

Heigho 1 this jolly month of May 



A« 4t>vrn 1 weiit tjy rye arid oats 
The blo8$oin$ snteit of kisses , threats 
Of birds turned ^sSes into notes 
9y Godd^s ^y, by Godd^s fay I 
The kiss It IS a growing flower, 

I trow, this ^olly month of May 

Godsend a mouth to every ktss, 

Seeing the blossom of this bliss 
By gathenng doth grow, certes I 
By Goddds fay, by Godd<fs fay ’ 

Thy brow garland pushed all aslant 
Tells—butt tell not, wanton May ’ 

Francu Thompson 


Corrymeela ^ ^ o ^ o o 

O VER here in EngHnd Tm helpin’ wi’ the hay, 

An 1 wisht I was in Ireland the livelong day, 
Weary on the English hay, an’ sorra take the wheat ^ 
Ock ' Corrymeela the blue shy aver it 

There’s a d^ep dumb nver dowm by beyont the 
Jneavy trees, 

This livin’ air is moithered wi the bummm* o the 

bees 

I wisht I’d hear thetltaddaghbum go runnm^ through 

Pa^ C^rryme^Oy blue sky over ti 
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peopl^i thafs jji £i[igIajE)4 tidier nw 

Theirs the sm^kst young go?sojm but tbrg’^ok 
m his i^hw ) ' 

I'd give the pifie between me teeth to see a barefut 
childy 

0^/i f tonym^lu an^ the hw seuth wtnd 

Hefe'e hands so full o' money an' heait^ so e' 
care, 

By the luck o’ love ! I'd still go light for all 1 <dwi 
go bare 

“God Sa\e ye, colleen dkasf I said the girl she 
thought me wild 

]^ar Cof^pneelcf, an^ the low ei^uih wind 

V! 

D'ye mmd me now, the song at night is mortial hard 
to raise, 

The girls ate heavy gom' here, the boys are lU to 
plase, 

When onest I m out this workin’ hive, tis I U be 
back agam— 

d[y, Corrynmh^ tn the tame soft rcun 


The puff o’ smoke from one ould tool before an 
English town 1 

For a shmtgk wid Andy Feelan here W k 
stiver crown, ^ 

For a cur) o' hair like Molhfi^ ask the itk^ m 

vanv ^ 

Sit^et Con^mtia^ anl the sme 
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rtwf ftweettiess of E;nd>tt»d 

ANP..^a.U.t 
$0 pci^my a grren slope built ou slope 
Bdtwutt me aK^ tbe anemy s house behind, 

I dared to rest^ or wander, m a rest 
Made sweeter for the step upon the grass. 

And vi^ the ground’i most geatle dimplement 
(As if Cod*s finger touched but did not press 
In making England) such an up and down 
Of verdure,—nothing too much up or down, 

A ri|^}e of land , such little hills, the sky 
Can stoop to tenderly and the wheatfields climb 
Such nooks of valleys lined with orchises, 

Fed fill! of noises by invisible streams, 

And open pastures where you scaicely tell 
White daisies from white —at intervals 

The mythic oaks and elm trees standing out 
Self poised upon thcit prodigy of shade,— 

I thought my father^s land was worthy too 
Of being my Shakespeare’s 

Breaking mto voluble ecstasy 
J fiijiliaired all the beauteous country round, 

Aa floots u$^, the skies, the clouds, the fields, 
^TlSb happy violets hidmg from the roads 
' the primroses run down to, carrying gold 
9W tangled hedgero'^s, where the cows push out 
i liiliyatieut horns and tolerant churning mouths 
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dnppingr $U sflm 

With birds ajjd gnats and large white batter 
dies 

Which look as if the Mayflower had caught 
life 

And palpitated forth upon the wind» 

Hills vales, woods, netted m a silver tnist, 

Farms, granges, doubled up among the hills 

III 

And cattle grasmg m the watered vale^, 

And cottage chimneys smoking fiom the woods, 
And cottage gardens smelling everywhere, 

Confused with smell of orchaids 

Elizakth Barrett Br&wntng 


England ^ ^ o o ^ 

S houlders of upland brown laid dark to the 
sunset's bosom, 

Living amber of wheat, and copper of new ploughed 
loam 

Downs where the white sheep wander, little gardens 
in blossom, 

R0ad$ that wind through the twilight up to the 
lights of home 

Lanes that are white with hawthorn, dykes where the 
sedges shiver ^ 

Hollo^fts where caged winds shitnbeti mobrlands 
where winds wake free 
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Sowing reaping lind gleaning, spring and torrent 
and river, 

Are they not more, by worlds, than the whole of the 
world tm be? 

Is there a corner of land a furze fnn^ed rag of a 
by way, 

Coign of yoiir foam white chlfs or swirl of your 
grass green waves, 

Leaf of yo^r peaceful copse, or dust of your strenuous 
highway, 

Bnt ip our hearts is sacred, dear as our cradles, our 
graves ? 

Is not each bough m your orchards, each cloud m Uie 
skies above you, 

Is not each byre or homestead furrow or farm 
or fold 

Dear as the last dear drops of the blood m the hearts 
that love you. 

Filling those hearts till the love is mote than the 
heart can hold ? 

B Nesbtt 


(Italy Sweet too! o <0 o* ^ 

T T AFPY IS England I I could be content 
ix A To see no other verdure than its own 

To feel no other breezes than are blown 
ThyOugh its tall woods with high romances blent 
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For skies Itakao* aod nn rnmrd gpot^ i 
To sH upon an Alp as on a thrctfie, 

And lialf forgot w3mt worltf or worldling' tn^t 

Happy IS England sweet her artless daughters 
Enough their simple loveliness for me, 

Enough their whitest arms m silence clinging 
Yet do I often warmly burn to see ^ 

Beauties of deeper glance, and hear their 
smgmg 

And doat with them about the summer waters 

Beauty Triumphant o ^ 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever 
Its loveliness increases , it will never 
Pass into nothingness, but still will keOp 
A bower quiet for us and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet bathing 
Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o er darken d ways 
Hade tor our searching yes, m spite of afl 
Some shape of beauty moves away the paj 
From otir dark spirits Such tho sun, the mpon, 

Tr^s did and young sproutmg a shady 



With the green ’vrcjyid tJ^ey Jive m and dear nth 
That for tliemselvesS a eoolmg tqvm make 
the hot season , the mid fore$t btake^ 
Rieh with a sprmklmg ojf fair musk rose bloods 
And such too IS the grandeur of the dooms 
We have imagined for the mighty deid, 

All lovely^tales that we have heard or read 
An endless fountain of immortal drink, 
flouring unto us from the heaven s brink 

John heats 


Ctittm* Rushes^' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

O H maybe it was yesterday, or fifty years ago! 

Meself was nsin early on k day for cuttm* 
rushes^ 

Walkm^ up the BtabW burn still the sun was low 
Now rd hear the bum run an^ then I d hear the 
thrushes 

rAf/ y6ung an* drenchm* wet the grass, 

Wet the golden honeysuckle hangm* sweetly down, 
here^ will ye follow where I pass, 
find me cuttm* rushes on the mountain 

%as it only yesterday or fifty years or so? 

round the bog pools high among the 
. heather. 
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The hook it made pie h^wid sore I h^d to leive it gOf 
Tw4b he thot cut the rushes then for me to bm4 
together 

dear came an^ hack aloog the burn 
See the darhn honeysuckle hangin’ like a crown 

Qmc^^ one hss^ —sure, there^s someone at the tom 1 
‘ Ob, weVe afther cuttin’ rushes on the mountain 

\ esterday, yesterday, or fifty years ago ^ 

1 waken out o’ dreams when 1 hear the summer 
thrushes 

Oh that s the Brabla bum, I can hear it smg an’ flow, 
For all that’s fair, I’d sooner see a bunch o green 
rushes 

Nun burn^ run ^ can ye mind when we were young ? 
The honeysuckle hangs above, the pool is dark an’ 
brown 

Stng^ hum^ stng f an ye mind the song ye sung 
The day we cut the rushes on the mountain 

fifoira ONetH 


Naturt, and Humanity ^ o o ^ 


For nature then 

(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days^ 

And their glad ammal movement all gfbne hy) 
To me was all in all^I cannot paint 
What then 1 was The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion the iaU rock, 



Th© mouniaii^ laftd the deep and gloomy wood> 
Their oolour^ and their fotos, were then to me 
An appetite , a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Utnborrowed from the eye —That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all Its dizzy raptures Not for tins 
Fainf I nor mourn nor murmur, other gifts 
Have followed for such Joss, I would believe 
Abundant recompense For I have leirned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts a sense sublime 
Of something fir moie deeply interfused 
Whose divellmg is the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and m the mind of man 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
AH thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadow^ and the woods 
And mountains and of all that we behold 
From this g^een earth of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what tfiey half create, 

And what perceive , well pleased to recognise 
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tu an4 ^ ^ 

Th« attehor of my purest thoughts, tl^e utxjcae^ 
t^e gui4e, the guardian of my heart, at»4 soul 
Of all my moral heiug 

Hymn of Pan ^ ^ ^ 

T^ROM the forests and highlands 
^ We come, we come, 

From the fiver girt islands, 

Where loud v^aves aih dumb 
Listening to my sweet pipings 
The wind in the reeds and the rushes. 

The bees on the bells of thyme, 

The birds on the myrtle bushes 
The cicale above m the lime 
And the luards below in the grass, 

Were as silent as ever old Tmolus wa$, 
Listening to my sw^eet pipinga 

Liquid Peneus was flowing 
And all dark Tempe lay 
In PelionV shadow, outgrowing 
The light of tho dying day, 

Speeded by my sweet pipings. 

The Salem, and Sylyans, and Fauns, ^ ^ 

And the Nymphs of the woods auliwaipeih 
To the edge of the moist fiver lawns, 

^ And the %mk of the dewy caVe^, 



An4 tfaat 4|id then ^(tend follow, 

Wtfte silent with love, as y^u now, Apollo 

"W^th envy df my sweet pipings 

^ t sang of the dancing stais, 

1 sang of the dsedal Eatth, 

And of Heaveo'^and the giant wars, 

Love, and Death, and Birth,^ 

And then I ^hanged ipy pipings,— 
Singihg how down the vale of Menalns 
1 pursued ^ maiden and clasped a reed 
Gods and men, we are all deluded thus! 

It breaks m our bosom and then we bleed 
All wept, as I think both ye now would, 
if envy or age had not frosen your blood, 

At the sorrow of my sweet pipings 

P^cjf Bysshe Shelley 


Pan s Pipmg 




t3 BEATHE music, O Pan that goest on the moun 
tains, with thy sweet lips, breathe dchght into 
thy pastoral reed, pouring song from the musical 
pipp, and make the melody sound m tune with the 
choral y^ord^^, and about thee to the pulse of the 
rhythm let the inspired foot of these water nymphs 


Akaeus o/ktessetie 
0 W, Mackail s trsaslauoni) 



Cillhcles* Song o ^ o 

^^HROUOH the black, rushing smoke biirsts, 
^ Thick breaks th? red flame 
All Etna heaves fiercely 
Her forest-clothed frame 

Not here O Apollo 1 
\re haunts meet for thee 
But, where Helicon breaks down 
In cliff to the sea 

Where the moon silver’d inlets 
Send far their light voice 
Up the still vale of Thisbe 
O speed* and rejoice 1 

On the sward, at the cliff top* 

Lie strewn the white flocks 
On the cliff side the pigeons 
Roost deep m the rocks 

In the moonlight the shepherds 
Soft lull d by the nils, 

Lie wrapt m their blankets 
Asleep on the hills 

— What Forms ar^ these coming 
So white through the gloom i? 

What garments out glistening 
gold flowered broom ? 
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What i*weiet br^athitig 
Out perfumer the thyme ? 

What voices enrapture 
The night'^ halmy prime ?— 

'Tis Apollo comesi leading 
His choir^ the Nine 
a—The Leader is fairest^ 

But all are divine 

They aie lost in the hollows ! 
They stream up again I 
What seeks on this mountain 
The glorified tram 

They bathe on this mountain, 

In the spring by their road 
Then on to Olympus, 

Their endless abode 

—Whose praise do they mention 
Of what IS It told f— 

W'hat will be for ever 
What was from of old 

First hymn they the Father 
Of all things , and then. 

The rest bf Immortals, 

The action of men 



I'he t)ay m its ^ 

The strife mUi the 
The Kight m its silence, 

The Stars m their calm 

MaUhm Atmid 


Bacchus ^ »o •<> ^ ^ o 

A ND as I sal, over the light blue hills 

There came a noise of revellers the rills 
Into the wjde stream came of purple hue—- 
*T#as Bacchus and his crew t 
The earnest trumpet spake, and silver thrills 
From kissmg cymbals made a merry dm— 

Twas Bacchus and his km 1 
Like to a moving vintage down they came, 

Crowny with green leaves^ ftnd faces all on flame, 
All m&dly dancing through the pleasant valley, 

To scare thee, Melancholy i 


Jo^H Ajp<*/r 



THE LOVER SINGS 



hen I walk fty alone 

It doth me good my songs to render 

liVa^er 


1 he sun it goes down the sky it looks red 

On yonder pillow I lay down ni head 

I lift up my eyes to see the stars shine 

But still this young damsel she runs in my mind 

O/d Sttss0x: 



Song ^ ^ ^ ^ 




H OW swtet I loataed from to fields 
And tabled all the summer's pride 
Till I the Prince ot Love beheld 
Who in the sunny beams did glide 1 


He shewed me lilies for my han, 

And blushing roses for m> brow 
He led me through his gardens fair 
Where all his golden pleasures grow 


With sweet May dews my wmgs were wet, 
And Pheebus fired m> vocal rage 
He caught me m has silken net, 

And sttut me m his golden cage 

He loves to sit and hear misusing 
Then,.laughmgy sports an4pla)§j|C|i 
stretehees out diy golden wmg* 

Ajttd mocks my loss of liberty 

Wtiham 



■jV yf Y true love hath my heart, and 1 have his, 
By just exchange o^e the other giveh 
I hold his dear and mme he cannot miss,— 
Theie never was a better bargain driven 
My true love hath my heait, and I have his 

His heart m me keeps him and me m one 
My heart m him his thoughts and sen es guides 
He loves my heait for once it was his own, 

I cherish his because in me it bides 
My true love hath my heait, and I have his 

Str Phtltp Sidney 


Song ^ >0 >0 ^ ^ 

MISTRESS mine, where are you roaming ^ 
O, stay and heai your true Love’s coming, 
That can sing both high and low 
Trip no further, pretty Sweeting 
Journeys end m lovers’ meeting, 

Every wise man s son doth know 

W hoi IS love ? not hereafter 
Present mirth hath present laughter, 

What’s to come is still unsure 
In delay hes4!h plenty t 
Then come kiss me, Sweet^ud twenty, 

Youth’s % stulT will not endpre 



Song ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

L et tny voice ring out ^nd over the earth, 
Thiough all th0 grief and §tiife, 

With a golden joy m a silver mirth 
Thank God fot Life 1 

Let my voice swell out through the great abyss 
To the azure dome above 
With a chord of faith m the haip of bliss 
Thank God for Love 1 

Let my voice thnll out beneath and above 
The whole world through 
O my Love and Life, O my Life ind Love 
Thank C od for you 1 

James Thomson 


Song ^ ^ ^ ^ <7* ^ 

hke a qtapen^ her happy tread 
And like a queerTs her gplden head 1 
But oh, at last, when all is $aid, 

Her woman s heart for me! 

W« i^dered where the riif4 glei^d 
'Nfath Oaks that mased and pihes th^t dreamed 
A wild thing of the woods she seemed, 

So pjtbud, aJift |ure^ and fre« 1 
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AU b^veit drew tkfgh to be^lr ber 
When from hp& her sonl took wmg , 

The o«»>k8 forgot then fJoedetJttg? 

The pines their revef)e 

And ohj her happy queenly tread. 

And oh, her queenly golden head ’ 

But oh her heart, when all is said> 

Hei iv Oman’s heart for me ’ 

Wiiltam H atson 


The I ady of the Lambs *0 

O HE walks—the lady of my delight - 
^ A shepherdess of sheep 
Her flocks aie thoughts She keeps them white 
She guards them from the steep 
She feeds them on the fragrant Heighl» 

And folds them in for sleep 

She roams maternal htHs and bright, 

Dark valle>s safe and deep 
Her diearns are^nnocent at night 
The chastest stars may peep 
She wate--^the la^y of my delight-^ 

A sheph^ess sheep 

She holi^^ her htde thoughts in si^ht# 

Though gay they run ^ Jqap 

70^ 



It fight 

i>h« has her soiii lo k?ep 
Sh^ waWcs*^the la<ly of my delight— 

A shepherdess of sheep 

Aiu^ MeyneU 


The MiBer*s Daughter ^ ^ ^ 

T T IS the imlier*s daughter* 

^ And she is grown so dear* so dear 
That I would be the jewel 
That trembles m her ear 
For hid m ringlets day and night, 

I d touch her neck $o warm and bright 

And 1 would be the girdle 
About her daint>, dainty >^aist, 

And her heart would beat against me, 
In sorrow and m rest 
And I should know if it beat right, 
rd clasp It round so close and tight* 

And I wQidd be the necklace, 

And all day long to fall and rise 
Upon her balmy bosom, 

With her laughter or her sighs, 

And I would 4ie so light, so hght| 

I icatfoo should be unclasp'd at ni^t 



The M^id var my Bnde <^ 00 ^ 


\ HI don t tell 0 miiden& the oone var my bnde 
Is but httle lik^ too many maidens bezide 
Not brSnt^n, nar spitevuJ, bat wild —sbeV a mind 
Var to think what is nght, an a heart to be kind 

She s strAight an’ she’s slender, but not auver tal, 
Her lims da move hi,htly her veet be so sthal 
A spirit 0 ’ heaven dt breathe in her fiace* 

An a queen, to be stiattl>, must wake wi* her place 

Her frocks be so tidy, an’ pirty, an’ plAin 
She don^t put on things that be fliar^n an vain 
Her bonnet a got but two ribbons, a tied 
Up under her chin, ar let down at the zide 

When she da speak to oone she don’t stiare an’ grin 
There s sense m her looks vrom her eyes to her chin 
An’ her vAice is so kind, var she’s modest an’ meek, 
An’ da look down to groun a begimien to speak. 

Her skm is so white as a lily, an each 
Ov her chedks is so downy an red as a peach 
She s pirty enough zitt^n still but my love 
Da watch her to mildness when oonce she da move 


An’ when <5he da wS’ke huome vrom churchy droo the 

Wi none yaiith m mme, en* wi’ none han#^ 

Tm a shiam^d 0 * myzuf, var I’m sure I mult 
Uncommonly ugly along ^ido o’ she 
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Z&p 4on^t taltfe tni\dem , the bone vii my bride 
Is hut iittle hk' too many m&idens bende , 

Kot brint&n, nar spitevul> n'lr wild she v* a mmd 
Var to tkmk what is right, an* a heart to be kind 

Wtlham Barnes 


Song ^ ^ 

SWEET delight O more than human bliss, 
With her to hve that ever loving is I 
To hear her speak whose words aie so well placed 
That she by them, as they m her are graced I 
Those looks to view that feast the \ lewer $ eye, 
How blest IS be that may so hve and die ’ 

Such love as this the Golden Times did know, 
When all did reap yet none took tare to sow , 
Such love as this an endless summer makes, 

And all distaste horn frail affection takes 
So loved, so blest m my beloved am I 
Which till their eyes do ache, let iron men env> i 

Thomas Camjpwn 


A Match ^ O' 

T r love were what the tose is, 
^ And I were like the leaf, 
Onr lives would grow together 
In sad or singing weather, 
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Grc^n piesasure or gi*ey gnei * 

If love were what the rot^e is, 

And 1 were like the leaf 

If I were what the words are. 

And love were like the tune, 

With double sound and single 
Delight our hps would mmgl^ 
With kisses glad as birds are 
That get sweet ram at noon , 

If I were what the words are 
And love were hke the tune 

If you were life my darling, 

And I yout love were death, 

Wed shine and snow together 
£re March made sweet the weathet 
With daffodil and starling 
And hours of fruitful hfeath ; 

If you were life, my darling 
And I your love were death 

If you were thrall to sorrow. 

And I were page to joy, 

WeM play for lives and seasons 
Wdh loving looks and treason]^ 

And tears of night and tnortoa? 

Ahd laughs of maid and boy«, 

If you thrall to sorit>w, ' 
And I Were |>age 
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If yofu Aprils Iiady, 

And I lord m Mayj 

We*4 thiow With leaves for hours, 

And dritw for days with dowers, 

Till day night were shady 

And night were bright hke day 
It you were April’s lady 
^ And I were lotd m May 

If you were queen of pleasure 
And I were king of pam^ 

We’d hunt down love together 
Pluck out his flying feather, 

And te xch his feet a measure, 

And find his mouth a lem I 

■«# 

If you weie queen of pleasure, 

And I were king of pam 

Algitnbn Charles Swnburm 


Ijove’s Garland ^ 

I WILL twine the white violet and I will twine the 
delicate narcissus with myrtle buds, and I will 
twine laughing hhes, and 1 wiU twine the sweet crocus, 
J will twifle therewithal the crimson hyacinth, 
and S' will lovens^ roses, that cm balsam curled 
il^lodora% temples my garland may shed it$ petals 
bVer the lovelbc^ of bei hair 

MeUnger 

0 W MackaiPs trsaeUdion) 
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She Walk$ in Beauty o 

S HE waJks m beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies 
And all that's best of dark and bright 
Meet m her aspect and her eyes 
Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to t,audy day denies 

One shade the more one ray the less, 

Had half impair d the mmele&s grace 
Which waves in every laven tress, 

Or softly lightens o’er her face 
Whero thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure how dear their dwelling place 

And on that cheek, and o’er that brow 
So soft, so calm yet eloquent, 

The smiles that wm the tints that glow, 

But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below^ 

A heart whose love is innocent 1 

Byron 


Spng O ^ O* 

M y luve IS like a red, red rose 
That^s newly sprung Ih Jinie 
My luve is hke melodie 
1 hat's sweetly piaj ed ift tune 

^ 7 ^ 



As fair thou art my bohnie lass, 

So deep m luve am I 
And I will luve th^e $tjU my dear, 

TiU 4’ the seas gang diy 

Till the seas gang dry my dear, 

And the rocks melt \\ i the sun 
! will lu\e thee still my dear, 

AVhile the sands o life shall run 

And f irc thee weel my only luve ' 

And fire thee weel awhile ! 

And 1 will come again my luve 
Tho’ It were ten thousand mile 

Robert Bums 

Song ^ ^ ^ 

O JIE IS not fan to optward view 
^ As many maidens be, 

Her loveliness I never knew 
Until she smiled on me, 

Oh 1 then I saw her eye Ws bnghl 
A well of love, a spring of light 

But now her looks are coy and cold, 

To nune they ne er reply, 

And yet 1 cease not to behold 
The love light in her eye 
Her very frowns are fairer far 
Than smiles of other nrndens are 

Muriley tokndg^ 
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T T W4B not in the winter 
Our loving lot was cast 
It wsa thfe tune of roses — 

We plucked them we passed \ 

That churlish season never frowneM 
On early lovers yet' 

Oh no—^the world was newly crowned 
With flowers when first we met 

'Twas twilight, and I bade you go, 

But still you held me fast 
It was the time of roses,— 

We plucked them as we passed t 

What el^e could peer my glowmg cheek 
That tears began to stud ^ 

And when l^asked the like of Love 
Vou snatched a damask b id, 

And Plied it to the damty core 
Still glowmg to the last 
It was the time of roses, 

We dtem as we passed! 



Sotig ^ O' 


sO 






G ive a man a horse he can ride 
Gjive a man a boat he can Sail 
And hVA rank and wealth his^strength and health 

w 

On Sea hor shore shall fail 


Give a map a pipe he can smoke 
Ci\e a man a book he can read 
And his home is bnght with a calm delight, 
Though the room be poor indeed 

Give a man a girl he can love, 

As I O my love love thee 
And his heart is great with the pulse of Fate 
At home, on land, on sea 

fames Thomson 


The Message of the March Wind ^ 






now IS the spnngtide noW earth lies 
beholding 

IVtth the eyes of a lover, the face ol sun 
long lasteth the daylight, and hope is enfolding 
The green growing acres with increase begun 
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Now sweet, sweet it is through the I ind to be fitfayitig 
'Mid the birds and the blossoms and be^ts of the 
field 

Love mingles witii lo\e, and no evil is iveighm^ 

On thy heart or mme^ where all soriow is healed 

From township to to\vriijhip o’er down and by tillage 
j Fair, far ha\e we w indeied and long was the day 
But now cometh eve at the end of the village 
\^here over the giey wall the church nseth grey 

There s wind in the twilight in the white road 
before us 

The sti iw from the ox yaid is blowing about 
The moon's run is rising, a stir glitters o er us, 

And the vane on the spue top is swinging m doubt 

Down theie dips the highwiy towaid the bridge 
crossing over 

The brook that runs on to the Thames and the sea. 
Draw closer m> s^cet we iic lover and lover, 

Thts eve art thou given to gladness and me 

Come back to the mn, love, and the lights and 
the fire, 

And |l?ie fiddler s old tune and the shuffimg of feet 
I' or there m a while shall be rest and desue, 

And there shall the morrow’s upiising be sweet 

William Marm 



Beatity ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ .cf- 

T HAVE seen dawn and sunset on moors and 

^ wmdy hills 

Coming m solemn beauty like slow old tunes of 
Spain 

I have seen the lady April bringing the daffodils, 

Bringing the springing grass and the soft warm 
April lam 

I have heard the song of the blossoms and the old 
chant of the sea 

And seen stiange lands from under the arched white 
sails of ships 

But the loveliest things of beauty Cod e\ er has showed 
to me, 

Are her voice, and her hair and eyes, and the dear 
red curve of her lips 

John Miuefield 


The Passionate Shepherd to his Love o ^ 

live with me and be my Love, 

^ And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hiHs and valleys, dale and held, 

And all the eraggy mountains yield 
F 8i 



There wiU we bit upon the rocks 
And see the shepherds feed their 
By shallow nvers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals 

There will I make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 

A eap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroider d all with lea\ cs of myrtle 

A gown made of the finest wool, 

Which from oqi pretty lambs we pull 
Fair UniSd slippers for the cold 
With buckles of the puiest gold 

A belt of straw and ivy buds 
With coral clasps and ambci studs 
And if these pleasures may thee move 
Come live with me and be my Lave 

Thy silver dishes for thy meat 
As precious as the gods do eat, 

Shalt on an ivory table be 
Tiepared each day for thee and me 

Thi^ shepherd swains shall dance apd sing 
For thy dchght each R|ay mommg 
If these delights thy mmd may move. 
Then live Mjjth me and be my LovA 
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Song 


^ tiish 


T here garden m her face 

Where roses and white Ijhes blow, 
A heavenly paradise is that place, 
Wherein all pleasant fruits do grow , 
There chemes grow that none may buy, 
Till Cherry Ripe themselves do cry 


Those chernts fairly do enclose 
Of orient pearl a double row, 

Winch when her lo\eIy laughter shows, 
They look like rose buds hlM with snow 
Yet them no peer nor prince may buy, 

Till Cherry Ripe themselves do cry 


Her eyes like angels watch them still, 

Her brows like bended bows do stand 
Threat nmg with pierrmg fio^ns to kill 
All that approach with eye or hand 
These sacred chernes to come mgh, 

Till Cherry Rrpe themselves do cry 1 

TJwfms Campion 


Oft his Mistress, the Queen of Bohemia <> 

y ou meaner beauties of the mght, 

That poorly satisfy oUr eyes 
More by ypur number than your light, 

You common people Of skies, 

What are you when the moon $hatt tisef 
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You curious chanters of the wood, 

That warble forth Dam^ Nature^s 
Thmkmjsj '} out passions undetblood 

By your Mcak accents what’s your praise, 
When Philomel her voice shall rai^e ? 

You violets that fiist appeal 
By your pure putple mantles known ^ 

Like the proud virgins of the >ear 
As if the spring were all >our own, 

What are you when the rose is blown? 

So when my mistress shall be seen 
In form and beauty of her mind 
By virtue first then choice, a Queen 
Tell me if she vere not designed 
The eclipse and glory of her kind ** 

Str Henry Wotton 


Her Beauty ^ ^ o o 

T T THEN m the chronicle of wasted tune 

I see descriptions of the fairest wights 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 
in^praise of ladies dead, and lovely knights, 
Then in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best 
Of hmid, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

J sec their antique pen would have ei^rest 
Ev*n such a beauty us you master now 

Sa 



bo all theif prat'Ses are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all, you prefiguring 
And for they look’d but with diviumg eyes 
They had not skill enough your worth to smg 
For we, which now behold these present days 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise 

Wilhmn Shakespeare 


Constancy ^ o ^ ^ ^ 

\ 1 TERE I as base as is the lowly plain, 

^ ^ And you my Love, as high as heaven above 
Yet should the thoughts of me your humble swam 
Ascend to heaven m honour of my Love 

Were I as high as heaven above the plain, 

And you, my Love as humble and as low 
As are the deepest bottoms of the mam 
Whereso’er you were, with you my love should go 

Were you the earth, dear Love, and I the skies, 

My love should shmc on you like to the sun, 

And look upon you with ten thousand eyes 

Till heaven waxfd blind and till the world were done 

Whereso’er t am, below, or else above you, 
Whereso*«r you are rny heart shall tmly love you 

J$hn SjftiksUr 



t<aus Venem 


< 3 ^ ^ 


•<:> -o 

S WEET IS snow m summer foif thirsty to dmki 
and sweet for sailors after winter to see the 
garland of spring but most sweet when one cloak 
shelters two lovers* and the tale Of love is told b> 
both 

Aschpi 

(T W Mackail s translalion ^ 
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SUN AND CLOUD, AND 1 HE 
WINDY HILLS 



To see the sun to bed and to arise 
Like some hot amounst with glowing eyes 
Bursting the lasy bonds of sleep that bound Wtti 
With all his fires and travelling glories |ound lltiasu 

Charlies 

To parsons standing alone on a hill during a clear midnight 
such as this the roll of the world eastward i$ almost a palpable 
movement Tht sensation may be caused by the panoramic 
glide of the stars past earthly objects which is perceptible m a 
few mmutes of stillness or by the better outlook space 
that a hill affords or by the wind or by the •solitude but what 
over be its origin the impression of riding along is vivid and 
abiding The poetry of motion is a phrase mueh in use and to 
enjoy the epic form of that gratification u is necessary to stand 
on a hiU at a small hour of the night and having first expanded 
with a sense of difference from the mass of civilised mankind 
^ho are dream wrapt and distegardful of all bUch proceedings 
at this time long and quietly watch your stately progress through 
the stars After such a nocturnal reconnoitre it is hard to get 
back to earth and to believe that the consciousness of such 
majestic speeding is derived ffom a tiny human frame 

Thomas Hardy < J^ar/rom the Madding Crowd ^ 



The Sun ^ ^ 


"O 

curious have an insufficient motive for going 
to the mountains if they do it to see the sunrise 
The sun that leaps from a mountain peak is a sun 
past the dew of his birth he has walked some way 
towards the common fires of noon But On the fiat 
country the uprising is early and fresh, the arc is 
wide the career is lon^ The most distant clouds, 
converging m the beautiful ind little studied order of 
cloud perspective (for most painters treat clouds as 
though they formed perpendicular and not horizontal 
scenery), are those that gather at the rentral point 
of sunrise On the plain and there only, can the 
construction-^but that is too little vital a word I 
should rathei say the organism — the unity, the 
design of a sky be understood The light wind that 
has been moving all ni^ht is seen to have not worked 
at random It has shepherded some small flocks of 
cloud afield and folded others There^s husbandr) 
m Heaven And the order has, or seems to have, the 
sun for Its midst Not a Ime, not a curve, but 
confesses its membership m a design declared from 
honzon to horizon 




Aritce M^neii 



Hymn of Apollo ^ ^ ^ ^ 


sleepless Hours who watch me as I lie 
^ Curtained with stUr mwoveh tapestries. 
From the broad moonlight of the shy, 

Fhnnmg the busy dreams from my dim eyes 
Waken me when their Mother, the grey Dawn 
Tells them that dreams and that the m<>on is gone 


Then I ausc, and, climbing Heaven s blue dome 
I walk over the mountains and the waves 
Leaving my robe upon the ocean foam 
My footsteps pave the clouds with fire the caves 
Are filled with my bright presence and the air 
Leaves the green Earth to my embraces bare 


The sunbeams aie my shafts with which I kill 
Deceit, that lo\es the night and fears the day, 
All men who do or e\ en imagine ill 
Fly me, and from tlie glory of my lay 
( ood minds and open ac tions take new imght, 
Until diminished by the reign of Night 

1 feed the clouds, the rainbows, and the flowers, 
With their ethereal colours the Moon*s globe, 
And the pure stars in their eternal bowers, 

Are emOtuired with nty power as with a robe, 
Whatever lamps on Earth or Heaven ma;^ shine 
Are portions of mie power, which is mine 
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t #tan4 noon tfpon the j>e&k of Heaven » 

Then With unwilling steps 1 winder down 
Into the clouds of the Atlantic even 
For gnef that 1 depirt they weep and frowr 
IVhat took is more delightful than the smile 
With which r soothe them fiom the western isle ? 

I am the eye with which the Universe 
Beholds itself, and knows itself divine, 

AH harmony of instrument or verse, 

All prophecy, all medicine, are mine. 

All light of art or nature —to my song 
Victory and praise m their own right belong 

Percy bys^he Shelley 

Youth at the Summit o o -<> 

T GOT up the mounta n edge and from the top saw 
^ the world stretcht out-^cornlands and forest the 
nver winding among meadow fiats, and right oflT, like 
a hem of the sky, the moving sea, with snatches of 
foam, and large ships reaching forward, out bound 
And then I thought no more, but my heart leapt to 
meet the wind and I ran, and I ran I felt my legs 
under me, I felt the wind bufifet me, hit me on the 
cheek f the sun shone, the bees swept past me sing 
mg, and I too sang, shouted, World world, I am 
comntgi 

Mmnce MmUU 

{Pan md ike Vifm^Ske^kerd) 



Morning on Ftni -<> o o 

raulew, I thmk, wll not be here this hour 
* The) feel the coni wet turf under their feet 
By the stream side, after the dusty lanes 
In which they have toil d all night from Calana, 

Ai^d scaicely will they budge a yard O Pan 
How gracious is the mountain at this hourj 
A thousand times have I been here alone 
Or with the revellers from the mountain towns, 

But never on so fair a mom —the sun 
Is shining on the brilliant mountain crests, 

And on the highest pines but further down 
Here in the valley is m shade the sward 
Is dark and on the stream the mist still hangs 
One sees one s footprints crush d in the wet grass 
One*s breath curls in the air and on these pines 
That climb from the streams edge the long grey 
tufts, 

Which the goats love, are jewelled thick with dew 

Matthew A f mid 


The Hon^on 


i^ount a hill is tp lift with you soihcthmg lighter 
^ t «tnd brighter than yourself or than any id^eaner 
burden You lift the woi^ld) you raise the honsoe, 
you give a signal for the distance to stand up It is 

na 



like the $cetie m tlie Vatican wnen a Cardinal v, ith 
his dramatic Italian hands, bids the kneeling groups 
to arise He does more than bid them He lifts 
them^ Re gathers them up, fai and near, with the 
upward gesture of both arms he takes them to their 
feet with the compulsion of his ejspressive force Or 
It is as when a conductor takes his playeis to succes 
sive heights^ of music You summon the sea, you 
bring the mountains the distances unfold unlooked 
for wings and take an even flight You aie but a man 
lifting his weight upon the upward load but as )0U 
climb the circle of the world goes up to face you 
It IS the law whereby the eye and the horizon answer 
one another that makes the way up a hill so full of 
universal movement All the 1 mdscape is on pilgi im 
age The town gathers itself do er, and its inner 
harbours literally come to light the headlands repeat 
themselves little cups within the treislcss hills open 
and show their farms In the sea are many regions 
A breeze is at play for a mile or two and the surface 
IS turned There are roads and curves m the blue 
and m the while Not a step of your journey up the 
height that has not its replies m the steady motion of 
land and sea Things rise together like a flock of 
many feathered buds 

Aha Meymll 
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The Hill Pantheist 








M oving up the sweet short turf, at every step 
my heart seemed to obtam a wider hdrisoti of 
feelmg, with every mhalation of rich pure auj a deeper 
desire The very light of the sun was whiter add 
more bnUiant here By the time I had reached tjie 
summit I had entirely forgotten the petty CircuUi 
stances and the annoyances of existence I felt 
myself, myself There was an mtrenchment on the 
summit and gom^ down into the fosse I walked 
round it slowly to recover breath On the south 
western side there was a spot where the outer bank 
had partially slipped leaving a gap There the 
view was over a broad plim, beautiful with wheat, 
and inclosed by a perfect amphitheatre of green 
bills Thiough these hills there was one nariow 
groove or pass southwards, where the white clouds 
seemed to close in the hon/on Woods hid the 
scattered hamlets and farmhouses, so that I was quite 
alone 

I was utterly alone with the sun and the earth 
Lying down on the grass I spoke m my Soul to the 
earth, the sun, the air, and the distant sea fat beyond 
$tght fl thought of the earth’s hrmness^I felt it 
bear me up, through the grassy couch there came an 
induenceas if t could fee! the great earth speaking 
tome I thought of the wandering air ^ita purcaaesss 
which IS Its beauty, the aw touched mfe and gave nfe 
something of itself I spoke to p> 
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far, ift my mmi I at the nm of the earth 

atid Hue ih deeper ocean I desired to have iti» 
strength, its mysteiy and glory Then I addressed 
the fifun? destnng the soul equivalent of his h^^ht and 
bnlljaftce^ hiS endurance and unwearied race I 
tnmed to the blue heaven over, gazinife, into its depth, 
^nhahng Its exquisite colour and sweetness The iich 
Hue of the qnatUmable flower of the sky drew my 
soul towards it, and there it rested, foi pure colour is 
rest of heart By all these 1 prayed I felt an emotion 
of the soul beyond all definition prayer is a puny 
thing to It, ind the word is a rude sign to the feeling, 
but I know no other 

By the blue heaven, by the rolling sun bursting 
through untrodden space, a new ocean of ether every 
day unveiled By the fiesh and wandering air en 
compassing the woild by the sea sounding on the 
shoie^the green sea white flecked at the margin md 
the deep ocean by the strong earth under me 
Then, returning I pra>ed by the sweet thyme, whose 
little flowers I touched with myliawd by the slender 
grass by the crumble of dry chalky earth I took up 
and let fall through my fingers Touching the ci umble 
of earth, the blade of grass, tlie thyme flowUi, breath 
ing the earth encircling air, thinking of the eea ind 
the «ky, holding out my hand for the sunbeams to touch 
It, prone on the sward m token of deep reverence, 
thus i prayed that I might touch to the unutterable 
mflmtely luglier than deity 





Small Sweet Idyll' o o ^ ^ 

C OME down, O maid, from yonder mountain height 
What pleasure lives n height (the shepherd sang) 
In height and cold, the splendour of the hills? 

But cease to move so near the Heavens, and cease 
To glide a sunbeam by the blasted Pme, 

To sit a star upon the sparjclmg spire 
Apd come, for Love is of the va)le>, come, 

For Love is of the valley come thou down 
And find him by the happy thieshold he 
Or hand m hand uith Plenty m the maize 
Or red with spirted purple of the vats, 

Or foxhke m the vine nor cares to walk 
With Death and Morning on the silver boms 
Nor wilt thou snare him in the white ravine, 

Noi find him dropt upon the firths of ice 
That huddling slant m furrow cloven falls 
To roll the toirent out of dusky doors 
But follow let the torrent dance diee down 
To find him m the valley let the wild 
Lean headed Eagles yelp alone and leave 
The monstrous ledges there to slope and spill 
Their thousand wreaths of dangling water smoke 
That like a broken purpose waste in air 
So waste not thou but come for all the vales 
Await thee, azure pillars of the hearth 
Arise to thee * the children call, and 1 
Thy shepherd pipe, and sweet is every sounds 
Sweeter thy voice^ but etery sound i$ siyeet | 
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th}f€/ the lawn» 

the c^i doves th imuiemonal elms, 

And mtirtjEttttidg of iirntm^erable bees 

^ Atfred^ Lord lemyson 


Knowledge ^ ^ o 

TV yf EN say they know manv things 

But lo ^ they have taken wings,— 
The aits and seiences, 

And a thousand appliances, 

The wind that blows 
Is all that anybody knows 

H D Thormu 


The South West Wind ^ ^ ^ ^ 

T he most certain ind most conquering of alj is 
the south west wind You do not look to the 
^eathei vane to decide what shall be the style of your 
greeting to his morning There i$ no arbitrary rule of 
courtesy between you ahd him, and you need no arrow 
to point to hi$ distinctions and to indicate to you the 
nght manner of tieatmg such a visitant 
^ iHe nrejmes the dawn While n is stdl dark the 
imtqed of hia presence, and befor*^ the wmdow 
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wdl^ opened he was already in the loojrti sun 
for tht sun is his—rises m the south west mood with 
a bloom on the bhi<*i the grey or the gold When the 
South west IS cold, the cold is his own cold—round, 
blunt, full and gradual in its ver> strength It is a 
fiesh told, that comes with an approach ind does not 
challenge you in the manner of an unauthorised 
strangei but instantly gets your leive md even a 
welcome to youi house of hfe He follows youi 
breatli in at your throat and )our eyes aie open to let 
him 111 even when he is cold Your blood cools, but 
does not hide from him 

Hl has a splendid way with his sky In his flight, 
which IS that not a bird, but of a flock of birds he 
flies high and low at once high with his highei 
clouds th It keep lon^;, in the sit,ht of man, seeming to 
mo\e slowly and low with the colouied clouds thit 
bre 1 st the hills and are near to tiee tops These the 
south west wind losses up from his soft honzon, round 
and succcssuc^ They ue tinted somewhat like npe 
clo\ er fields or like hay fields just before the cutting, 
when tU iht glass is m flower and they aie, oftenei 
thin all otlici clouds, m shadow These low lying 
flocks are swift and brief the wind casts them before 
him, from the westcin verge to the eastern 
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ode tolthe West Wind 


o ^ 

WII D Welt Wind, thou bieith of Autumn^*; 
being 

Thou from whose unseen presence the leaves dcicl 
Are driven like ghosts fjom in enchanter fleeing 
Yelloiv, and bl ick md pile and hectic red 
Pestilence stricken multitudes ’ O thou 
Who chariotcst to their dark ^\intry bed 
The \Mngdd seeds, where they he cold ind low 
Full like I corpse within its grivt until 
1 hme azure sister of the Spring, sh ill blow 
Hei clanon o er the dreimm^ eaith and hll 
{Driving sweet buds 111 < flocks to feed in an) 

W ith living hues and odours pi im an 1 hill 
Wild Spirit which ait moving everywheie 
Destroyer and preserver heir oh beat ’ 

Thou on whose stream mid the sleep skj N eommoi ion 
Loose clouds like earth ^ decaying le i\es are shtd 
Shook fiom the tangled boughs of beaten and oc e in 
Angels of run and lightning > theie irt sprt id 
pn the blue surface of thine airy ui ge 
Like the bright hair uplifted fiom tin head 
Of sothe fierce MaLuad even from the dim verge 
Of horizon to the zenith’s height 
Tho locks of the approaching stotm Thou dir^^e 
Of the dying year to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchie, 

Vomited with ^11 thy congregated might 
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Ojf vapours, frdpji whose sohf^ at 

Black ram, and firo, and had, viU burst; Oh hoaf ^ 

Thou who didst waken fiom b*s summer dreto5 

The bluo Meditenanean, where he lay, 

Lulled by the cod of hi« crystalline streams, 

Beside a pumice isle tn BaixS ba>, 

And saw in sleep old palaces and tow ers 

Quivering Within the wave’s mtenscr §ay, 

All overgiovvn with izuie moss, and flowers 

So sweet the sense famts picturing them ' Thou 

For whose path the Atlantic s level powei s 

Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
¥ * 

The sea blooms and the oory woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean know 
Thy voice, and suddenly grow giey with fear 
And tremble and despoil themselves Oh hear ♦ 

If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear , 

If I were a swift cloud to fl> with thee 
A wave to p int beneath thy power and share 
The impulse of thy strength only less free 
Than thou, O Uncon trt^lable if even 
I were as m my boyhood, and could be 
The eomrade of thy wanderings ovei heaven, 

A$ then, when to outstrip thy skiey speed 
Scarce seemed a vision,*--1 would ne’er have s^river 
As thus with thee m prayer m my sore need 
Oh hft me as a wave* a leaf, a cloud ^ 

1411 upon the thoms of life ^ J bleed 1 
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A liei^y weight o hours h'ls eh’^med and bo\\ < d 
Cue toh like thee—tainele&i», and swift, and proud 

Make me thy lyre, even &s the forest is 

if my leaves nxt fallini, like its own ^ 

Th^^ tumult of thy mighty harmonies * 

WtJl take from bhth a deep autumnal tone, 

Sweet though gi sadness Be thou, Spirit fierre 
My spirit ’ Be thou me, impetuous one ^ 

0rne my desd thoughts over the universe, 

Like withered leaves, to quicken a new birth 
And by the incantation of this verse, 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, words among mankind ^ 

Be through my lips to unaw-ikened e irth 
The t umpet of i prophecy ^ O Wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spnng be fir behind? 

Perg^ B^^she Shelley 


Cuiious Observations about the Weather ^ 

(iKot only to know it for a month, but for ever by one that 
himself Erra Pater) 

kmw ih4 Weather by ike nnngmd setiingej 

the San* 

I F the $Un rise red and fiery, expect wmd Wrd ram 
11^ at sun rising it be cloudy, and the clouds 
Vahi^h nway as the sun nseth higher, it is a sure 
weather 



I ik«wise, if the setteth red, it is a sign ©f fair 
If It sej: ni a muddy misty colour, it is 
a Sign of rim 

t 

To know the WeMer hy ihe Moon 

If the Moon shines cleai and not compassed ^bout 
with Mist It VI lU he f nr m eathei ^ 

It the Moon be compassed about with a circle, like a 
^leat wheel or is misty and dim wind or i im 
follows, or snow withm twenty four hours 

To knot thi V\ eather b\ the Stms 

I he stars more bright thm oidinaty in summer 
significb great winds incl wet 

If they twinkle or blaze m winter the wind north oi 
east, IS a Sign of great frost When they T-re 
seen to fall or shoot, is a sign of gieat ram 
and winds 

To Ifww the eathtr by the Clouds 

If they ar« round, and of a dapple grey roloui, and 
the wind north oi east fair weather for two or 
tlirOe dayS! after 

If the clouds? appear like towers or rocks, signify great 
showers 

If clouds that aie small grow bigger and bigger, 
It 1 $ a sign of much ram But if greats nlouda 
waste and gro*^ Jess, it is a sign of fair weatMir 
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OJtht 

If ui theit. be nortli and ca&t wind ui<i ^itu 

diauijbts so will the summer quartet be and am 
Serluently, scarcity of t.ri'is und hay So the 
contrary will l>f plenteous of j^ras*? 'lotl ha> foi 
there is ns much south nncl west wind is noiih 
nnd east too, and consequently as many wet >enis 
as dry 


Rain o o o nc> 

T T ain't no use to ^lumble and compinm 
^ It s jest IS chenp ind e isy to rejoue 
V^ hf n C od sorts out the weather and ends r un 
\\ y, rain s my choice 

Jamn IVftihomii htky 


Morning 


r\ WHITE wind of the dnwn, 
The path that you have trod 
P rom night to d ly is di awn 
1 lom godhead unto God 1 

Your face »s made awaie 
Of ardour and surprise , 

The stars are in your hair^ 

The S^n IS m your eyes 
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olood js ^tu»g 
To foHow an4 to find 
Another woild as yoim^, 

As )ou are, and is kind 

Ah me how moie tlian sweet 
To sh'tke off weight of 
And follow where your feet ^ 

Have danced upon the hills ’ 

Ceraid C oulA 


Clouds ^ ^ >0 ^ 

'T'HK cloud moreover, controls the sun not merel) 

^ by keeping the custody of his ri)s but by 
becoming the counsellor of his temper The cloud 
vetis an ingry sun, or, more tetnbl>j lets fly an angry 
ray, suddenly bright upon tree and tower, with iron 
grey storm for a background Or when anger had 
but thieatened the cloud reveals him gentle beyond 
hope It makes peace, constantly, just before sunset 
It IS m the confidence of the winds, and weai*s their 
colours. There is a heavenly game, on south west 
tymd days, when the clouds aie bowled by^ breease 
from behind the evehshg They are ttiund and 
bnlliant, and come leaping up from the honren 
hours This IS a frohe and hapha^Atd alfy 
AU unhke thi$ is the sky that has? a n 

, smnd$ ^wiposed abmit m Aa the cMuds 
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cwli!> yttoirffcaltts, m tbfe riouds Uuti i\^. now 
ranged Thetoj)« ofalltlie cde^tml Andt^ iloft ije 
swept nt ont< bv my, watmtd with i Mnt,le 

colour Promontory after Jeag^ie loni, promontmyof 
4 stdler Kieditcmneio m the sky is called out of 
tmst and i,rcy by the same fiTi§,ej Ihc Uoudhnd is 
very groat, but i siinbeam Oiokes all its nations and 
continents sudden with light 

A her Mtynell 


The Cloud o ^ o ^ 

4 

T BRINC fresh showem for the thnsting flowers 
^ From the seas and the sticams 
I hear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dteims 
Fioin my wings arc shaken the dew that waken 
The sweet buds evety one, 

Whcri locked to rest on their Mothci s breast, 

As she dances about the sun 
I wield the Hail of the Ushing hail, 

And whiten the gieen plains under 
And then again I dissolve it m ram, 

And laugh as I pass m thunder 

t the snow on the mountains below, 

And thmr great pmes groan aghast, 
ah the tnght His pdiow while^ 

Whii'e I sleep m tlie artps of the Blast 



Sublimo On towei^ of tay i>Uty 
Ligbtnnxi, ray piJot sits, 

In a <a\cin undci is feltertd the Ihund^i, 

It stiug^les and tipwh at fits 
0\er earth ind ooe m wufi gentle motion 
This pilot IS guiding me, 

I ured by the lo\e of the Gcnji that move 
In the depths of the pm pie sc i 
Ovei the nils and tht cra^s rad the hiHs, 

Over the lal es and the plains 
Where\er he dttim under mountain or stream 
The Spirit he loves remams 
And I ill the while basic m heaven s blue smile, 
Whilst he IS dissolving m lams 

The ^anguine Sumise w ith his meteor eye^ 

And hi burning plumes outspre id 
b-eaps on the bick of my sailing lack, 

\\ hen the morning stir shines dead 
As on the of i mountain<ragf 

Which an earthquake rod & and swings 
An eaj,l< aht one moment may sit 
In the light of Its golden vmgs 
And, when Spnset may breathe fiom the lit sea 
beneith, 

Its atdours of rest an^ of love, 

And the enmiion pall of e\e may fall 
I**rom the depth of heaven above, 

With wmgs folded I ?est on mme airy liest, 

Aa stilt as a brooding^ dove 
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Tliat ofbM ittajden with white lii^e laden 
Whom mort di» the Moon 
Ch^es ghnnnci ing o ci my fleece like flooi 
By the midnight bfcezes strewn 
And wherevci the boat of her unseen feet 
Which only the an^cl heai 
Miy have broken the woof of iny unts thm loo^ 
Then Stirs peep behind her iucl pcei 
\nd 1 laugh to see them whir) md flee 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I \ iden the lent m my wind built tent, — 
Till the calm riveis, 1 il cs, and eas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on hit,h, 
Are each piicd with the moon ind these 

1 bind the Sun’s throne with a burnin^, itone 
And the Moons with i gndlc of pexrl 
The \olcanocs are dim and the Stirs reel ind sw 
When the Whirlwinds in> bannti unfurl 
Irom cipe to cape, with a budge hi e shape, 

Over 1 torrent sci 
Sunbeam proof, I hang like i loof 
The mouniim!> us columns be 
The triumphal arch through whuh I march, 

With hurricane Arc and snow, 

When the Powers of the an are chained to 
chair, 

Is the million colouied bow, 
liljic Sphere Are above its soft colours wove, 
While the moist Earth was laughing belmv 



I atti the daughter of hearth and VV iter, 

And the mirslmg of the Sky 
I through the pores oFth^ ocean and shores * 

1 ch ingo hut I cannot 
For aflcj the ram, when With ne\ ei % stain 
rhepa\ilion of heaven is bare 
And the w mdb, and sunbeams with thtir convex gleams 
Build up the blue dome of an, 

I silently hut,h at my own cenotaph — 

And out of the caverns of ram, 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost fiqm the 
tomb, 

I anse, ana unbuild it agaip 

lenj^ TlyvsJu Shdley 


Sussex ^ o ^ 


/ 01) gave all men all earth to love, 

Bat Since our hearts aie small, 
Ordained for each one spot should piove 
Beloved over all, 

That as He watched Creation’s birth, 

So we, in godlike mood, 

M ly of out love create our earth 
And see that it is good 


So one shah Baltic ptnes content, 

Au one some Surrey glade 
Or one ^he palm gtov<^^s droned tameni 
Before Lothka s trade 



fcach to lus I rejoJco 

J ho I6t I'tlHea to tnO 
In a feir gtound'-^m t U\r giound ^ 

Yoa» Su^isev by the &e i 1 

* 

No tondet* hearted garden crowns, 

No bosomed woodb adorn 
Our biurlt, bow headed whale backed Downs, 
^ut gnaried and wnthen thorn— 

Bare slopes where chasing shadows s] im 
And through the g ips ie\ealed 
Belt upon belt, the wooded, dim 
Blue goodness of the Wc ild 

Clean of officious fence or hed{ e 
Half wild and wholly tame 
The wise turf cloaks the white cliff edge 
As when the Romans came 
What Sign of those that fought and diea 
At shift of swoi d and sword ^ 

The borrow and the c imp abide, 

The &unhc,ht and the sward 

Here leaps ashore the full Sou^ west 
AH heavy winged with brme, 

Here lies above the golden crest 
The Channel’s leaden line 
Ahd here the sea fc^s lap and cling, 

And here, oach warning each^ 

The sheep bells and the ship bells rmg 
Along the hidden beach 
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We have no waters to deitght 
Our bioad and biookless v iles*-^ 

OnJy the devApond on the height 
Unfed* that never fills, 

VVlieieby no tattered heibage tells 
\\ hich wav the season fijts— 

Only our close bit thyme that smells 
Like in Paiadise 

Here thiou^h the stiong unhampered da>s 
the linklmg sih nee Ihijits 
Oi little lost, Down churches pjaise 
The I Old who made the hills 
l>ut heie the Old ( od ^uard then inund, 
And, m her secret heart 
The heathen 1 in^^dom Wilfnd found 
Dreams as she dwells* apart 

Though all the rest wet e all in) shai c 
With equal soul I d see 
Hei nine and thirty sisters fan, 

Yt t none more fair th in she 
Choose ye >our need from Thames to I weed, 
And I will choose msteid 
Such lands as he twaxt Rake and Hye 
Black l^own and Beacliy Head 

I wiU go out against the sun 
"W here the rolled scarp retues* 

And the Long Man of Wilrttmgton 
Lool $ nal cd towards the shires, 
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And east till doublmg Rotbei criwib 
To tind the hekle tide 
By dry and sea forgot cn walls, 

Our port of stranded pi idt 

I will go north abont the shaws 
And the deep ^hylls th it biced 
Hufce o iks and old, the which wt bold 
No mure than Sussex weed’ 

Or sou h where wrndy 1 iddin^hoc s 
Befe^ilded dolphin \< ers 
A.nd black beside wide banki d Ouse 
Lie down om Sussex stecis 

So to the Uud our hearts we gu 
Till the sure m u,ie strike 
And Memory Lse, and 1 ove make live 
Ub and oui fields alike — 

Ihit deeper than our speech and thought 
1 eyond oiu reason s sv\a}, 

Clay of the pit whence we were wrought 
Yearns to its fellow day 

Goda// men all la^ih io to^e 
But since, mans /ieait 7\ small 
OTdauis for each one spot shallpf ove 
he loved o Mr all 
Each to his choice and / n jozt e 
'The lot has falien to me. 

In afatr ^ound in a fme g'round-^ 

Kp4, Sussex By the sm f 

JRtetiyard A tplin^ 
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The <1^ o 

O BQL0 m^ijestic downs smcx)th, fair and Idnely, 
0 still aohtude, onI> matched m the $kies , 
Penloub in steep places, ^ 

^oft in the level races, 

Where sweeping in phantem silence the cloudlanct 
flies 

With lovely undulation of fall and use 

Untrciiched with thickets Ihorned, 

By delicate mmiatuie dainty flowers adoi ned ^ 

I chnih your ciown ind lo 1 a si|,ht surprising 
Of sea in front upiisuij^ steep and wide 
And scattered ships ascending 
To h6avcn lost in the blending 
Of distant blues, where water and sky di\ ide 
Uigmg their engines against wmd and tide, 

And ill so small and slow 

They seem to be wearily pointing the way they would 
ho 

The accumulated murmur of soft plashing 
Of waves on lOcks dashm^, and searching the sands 
Takes my ear, m the veenn^ 

Baf^i^d wind, as rearing 

Upught at the chif id the gullies and ufts he stands 
And his conquering purges scour out oyer the lands, 
While again at the foot of the downs 
ttc masses his strength to teedver the topmost 

R0k$rt 



*iriwa South Coufttfy ^ o o o 

W HKK 1 am. living 111 the Midlands 
That are sodden and ttnkind, 

I %ht my Ump m the evening 
My work IS left be]^md , 

And the great hills of the South Cpuntry 
Come hack mto my mind 

The great hills of the South Country 
They stand alon^ the sea 
And It s there walking m the high woods 
That I could wish to he 
And the men that were ho> s when I was a boy 
Walking along with me 

The men that live m North England 
I saw them for a day 
Their hearts are set upon the waste fells 
Their skies are fast and grey 
From their castle walls a man may see 
The mountains far away 

The men that hve m West England 
They see the Severn strong, 

A rolling on roughj^water brown 
^ Ltght aspen leaves along 
^ yhey h^tve the secret of the Hocks, 

A^4oldest land ef song 
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But tbft men that live in the South Country 
Are the kindest ^nd most wise, 

They get their Jaughter from the loud surf 
And the faith m their happy eyes 
Comes surely from our Sister the Spring 
When over the sea she flies 
The violets suddenly bloom at 1 er feet, 

She blesses us with surprise 


1 never get between the pines 
But I smell the Sussex air, 

Not I ncvei come on a belt of sand 
But the old place is there 
And along the sky the line of the downs 
So noble and so bare 


A Io|t thing could 1 never find 
Nor a broken thing mend 
And I fear I shall be all alone 
When I get towards the end 
Who will there be to comfort me 
Or who will be my friend ^ 

I will gathei and carefully make my friends 
Of the men of the Sussex Weald 
They watch the stars from»silent folds 
They stififly plough the field 
By them and the Cod of the South Country 
My poor soul shall be healed 
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if 1 ever become n nch mam 
Or if ever I gio>v to be old) 

I will buiid s\. bouse with deep thatch 
To shelter me from the cold 
Arid there shall the Sussex son^s be sung 
And the story of Sussex told 

I will hcjd my house in the hi^h wood 
Within % walk of the sea 
And the men that were bo>s when I was a boy 
Shall sit and drink with me 

I/tiatu Belloc 


HiU Aspirations ^ o ^ o 

/^DDLY enough, that desire vbich we all have at 
tunes for wings, or at all events toi the power 
of flight, and which, like other vague and idle prompt 
tngs, 15 capable of cultivation and of being made a 
real source of pleaipire, most often comes to me on 
these great green hills Here are no inviting woods 
and mysterious green shades that ask to be explored 
they stand naked to the sky and on them the mmd 
be<!:otne$ more aerial, less conscious of gra\ ity and a 
too Solid body Standing on one great green hill 
ahd looking across vast mtervemng hollows to other 
ronnfl. heights and hdls beyond and far away, the 
it«sh is more than a wish, and I can almost heabse 
s^sation of bemg other than I am^a creature 

1*5 
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with thft m^tlnct of Htght th^ c0rreslat<id liaWlty ^ 
that i little while, when I have |fa?ecl n^y f«ll ah4 
am ready tn ehauge my pla-pe^ I $haU lift gt^at heron 
ftkfe wings and fly with little effort to other {points o3f 
view 
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COMPA3SIIONS 



A West Country squirt^ on his d( idi 1 ed wt,s visited by tac 
peirson 

You are goinjj to a better v\ orld, s ud tht I irson. 

I dan t wint no htttu world my white vaoed mare 

and a thous'ind i >111 I don t w mt nt. b tter world Herds?® 
over gates cne arier t other—tip—lip—tip 
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Two Epitaphs from the Greek Anthology 


I On a Maltese Watch Do^ 


H EEEfthe stone says it holds the white dog from 
Mehta the most faithful guardian of Eumelus 
Bull they called him while he \Aab yet alive , but now 
his vcHce lb prisoned in the silent pathways of night 

Tymnet 


II On a Fa\ounte Dog 

•^1101} who passest on the path, if haply thou dost 
mark this monument, laugh not, I pray thee, 
though It IS a dog’s grave tears ifelJ for me, tnd the 
dust was heaped above me by a master’s hands, who 
likewise engraved these words on my tomb 

Author tmhtown 
(J W Mnck^jl s translation ) 


To Rufus, A SpigjUiel -o o o »£> 

|3 UFUS, a bright New Year! A savoury stew 
Bones, broth and biscuits is prepared for you^ 
Seo how It steams m your enamelled dish, 

Mixed in each part according to your wish 
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m yxHii? iftraw the beneis you casket cttfhch^ 
They*!! eome m hawdy for to ittofrow^s ^uneh 
Abstiraet with rare e?ich tasty fecrap of meat^ 
Remove each biscutt to ^ fiesh retreat ^ 

(A dog, i jddge, would d^em himself disgracedii 
Who ate a bucmt where he found it placed) > 

Then nuzde irouod and mike your finals weep? 

Apd sleep, replete, > our after dinner sleep 
High m our hall we ve piled the fire with lo^s 
For you, the defymn of our corps of dogs 
There uhen the stroll that health demand^ is done 
Your right to case by due exertion won, 

There shall you come, and on your long haired mat, 
Thiice turning rOund, shall tread the jungle fiat, 
And, rhythmically snoring, dre ira away 
The peaceful evening of your New Years day 

Rufus 1 there are who hesitate to own 
Merits, they say, your master sees alone 
They judge you stupid, for you show no bent 
To any poodle dog accomplishment 
YOut stubborn nature never stooped to learn 
Twks by w hich mumming dogs then biscuits earp 
mostly find you, if they change%ieir seat 
Cbuchant obnoxious to their blund^ing fe^ 

Thari^ when a door is closed, >*ou si^dily ^ 
Misjudge the $ide on which you o%ht to ^ 
i^elpmg outside when all your ftiends are % 

Y’ou raise the echoes with your eeasel*^s drn^ 

Or always wrong, but thru and tui* 
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Howbng worl<l it out 

*I1i^ scorn fmr gesttires and mtorptbt dl 
Y<juir hijijtnbld signs of friendship and goodwill 
Laugh at^our gambols, and pursue with jeers 
IPhbidbg^ats clustered 6n yoUr spreading eais 
Seb ’^thout sympathy your sore distress 
When Ray oh^htns the coveted caress 
And you, a^ealous lump of growl and glare, 
Hide from the world your head beneath a chair 
They say > our legs are bandy—so they are 
Nature so formed them that they might go far 
They cannot brook your music they assail 
The joyhil quivenngs of your stumpy laA— 

In short, m one anathema confound 
Shape, mmd and heart, and all my little hound 
Well, let them rad If, since your life began, 
Beyond the customary lot of man 
Staunchness was yours if of your faithful heart 
Mahce and scorn could never claim a part 
If in your master, loving while you live, 

You own no fault or own it to forgive 
as you lay your head upon lus knee, 

Your deep d^awn sighs proclaim your sympathy 
If faith and friendship, growing with your age, 
Speak thiough your eyes and all his love engage 
If by that master^s wish your life you lule-^ 

If this be fbljy, Rufus, youVe a fool 

f)ld dog, content you , Rufus> have no fear 
While fele yours and mme ypur place is here- 
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And when the day simU cow, 4$ come jtt mi®t 
When RufusF goe$ to mmgle with the dtjst 
(If Fate ordams that you shall pass before 
To the abhorred and sunless Stygian shore), 

I thrnji; old Charon punting through the da«}c, 

Will hear a sudden friendly little bark, 

And on the ^ore hell mark without a frown 
A flap eared doggie, bandy legj,ed and brown 
He 11 take you in since watermen are kind 
He d scorn to leave my little do^ behind 
He 11 ask no obol but msul you there 
On Styxb fuither bank without a fare 
There shall ) ou sniff his cargoes as they come, 
And droop youi head, and turn and still be dumb- 
Till one fine day half joyful half in fear 
You run and prick i recognising ear, 

And last, oh rapture * leaping to his hand, 

Salute your master as he steps to land 

y? C Lehmann 


Dick ^ ^ ^ 

TAICK still lives, and long may he live ! As he wa$ 
^ never bom* possibly he may never die, be u 
so, be will mii>s us nhen we are gone 1 could say 
much of him, but agree with the lively an4 admiral:^ 
pr Jortin, when, m his dedication of his Bmarh m 
EicUstast^etd History the then (f7S^ A^^bi)^iop 



of ^ Ca^t'erbi4ry» lie excuses himself for not following 
ihe modem custom of |>raismg his I^atron by remind 
mg his Grice “that it wis i custom amongst the 
ahcients, mt to saon/ice fo Zeroes tdi ufter sunset 
I5tdefer my sacrifice till Dicks sun is set 
t think every family should have a dog it is like 
having a perpetual baby it is the plaything and 
crony of the whole house It keep*; them all >oung 
All unite upon Dick And then he tells no tales 
betrays no secrets, never sulks asks no troublesome 
questions never gets into debt iievci Coming down 
late for breakfast, oi coming in by his Chubb too early 
to bed—IS alwa) s ready for a bit of fun, lies m wait 
for It, and you may, if choleric to yotn relief kick 
him instead of someone else \\ho would not take it 
so meekl),and moreover >\ould certainly not, as he 
does, ask your pardon for bein^ 1 icked 
Never put a collar on your dog^it only gets him 
stolen gi\e him only one meal a day and let that 
as DameDoiothy Sir Thomas Brownes wife, would 
say, be 1 lyther undei ” Wash him once a week 
and always wash the soap out and let him be care 
fully Combed and brushed twite a week 
By the byt 1 was wrong m saying that it was 
Bums who said Man is the God of the Dog—he got 
It from Bacon s Essay on Aihetsv 


T)r John Broa ii 



thh of Jeony tho Maw 


T sing you a i^ong, and a meriry^ menry songi 
^ Concerning mt Yorkshire Jen , 

Who never yet ran ^jth horse or mare, 

That ever she cared for a pm 

When first she came to Newmaiket town 
The sportsmen all view d her around 
All the cry was ‘ Alaa, poor wench 
Thou never can run this gropnd 1 

When they came to the starting post 
The Mare look d very smart 
And let them all say \\liat they will 
She never lost her start 

When tlxey got to the two mile post 
f’oor Jenny was cast behind 
She was cast behind, she was cast behind 
Ail for to take her wind 

When they got tb the three mile post, 

I he Mure tochd very ^ale-^ 

LAtn rioxVN nm kars on her bonny neck 

AHO BV THr M ML bJO SHE SAIL , 

” Come follow me, come foUow me* 

All you that run so neat, 

And ere that you catch me again* 

|*ll make you all to a%eat ^ 
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Whm site gpt to th^ wniiinlf p9% 

TIw people «iil g^vt a shput, 

And Jtnny click’d up is^er My white foot* 

Aud jumped like mv buck 

The Jockey said to her * This race you have run, 
This race for me you have got 
You could galloj) It all over again, 

When*the rest could hardly trot 1 

(From Buj^ramr ) 


*l he Irish Cob ^ ^ o ^ 

that ride 1 that first nde ’—most truly it was 
an epoch in my existence and I still look 
back to It with feelings of longing and regret People 
may talk of first love—it is a very agreeable event, 
1 dare say-^but give me the fiUsh, and triumph, and 
glorious sweat of a first ride* like mme on the mighty 
cob J My whole frame was shaken, it iS true, and 
during one long wejek I could hardly move foot or 
hand but what of thatf By thut one trial I had 
become free as I may say of the whole equine species 
Ko more faugUe, no more stiffness of joints, after 
tha|: first nde round the Devil’s HiU on the cob Oh 
that cob ’ that Irish cob 1—may the sod lie lightly 
over the bones of the strongest, speediest, and most 
\galknt of Its kind 1 

^ It was thus that the passion fnr the equme race 
was awaltened wtthm l^ssmn which, up 



the been inther on the tnor^a^e 

than diminishing It is no blind passion the horse 
being a noble and generous creature intended the 
All Wise to be tht helper and friend of man, to whom 
he stands next in the Osder of creation 

Ueorge Borrow 




BIRDS, BLOSSOMS, AND TREES 



b joctmd toWies 

01$ Wnter 

The and the flowers 
^ball hdjv be Fnend 

The trees and tile flowers 
That never pretend 
They keep to their nature 
As quiet and true 
They grow to their stature 
Arid bloom m thetr hue 

j 

The holes were already dug and they set tb 
Wmterborne s fingers were endowed with a geStte ^onjdter'^s 
touch ih spreading the roots of each little tree restating ill ^ 
sort of caress under which the delicate fibres all laid themselves 
out m their proper directions for growth He put most of 
these roots towards the south west for he said m forty 
3rears time when some great gale is blowing from that quartet 
the trees will require the strongest holdfast on that side tb 
stand against it and not fall 

How they sigh directly we pqt em upright though while 
they are lying down they don t sigh at all said Marty 
Do they ^ said Qiles I ve never noticed it 
She erected one of the young pines into its hole and held up 
her finger the soft musical breathing instantly eet in which 
was not to cease night or day tiU the grown tree should be 
feEed^^-iprpbably long after the two planters should be felled 
themsdives 

Thomas Hardy ( Th^ Woodlandtrs ‘) 

Who does his duty fs a quesuon 
Too complex tb be sblved by me 
But he I venture the suggestion 
boes ^art of his that plants a 



The Very Birds of the ^ ^ 

I^AY more, the very buds of the air, those that 
^ be not hawks, are both so many and sp useful 
and pleasant to mankind, that I must not let them 
pass without some obsen^tions They both feed and 
'♦refresh him--feed him with their choice bodies and 
refresh him with their heavenly voices I will not 
undertake to mention the scveial kinds of fowl by 
which this IS done, and his curious palate pleased by 
day, and which with their very excrements afford 
him a soft lodging, at night ^hese f wiHf pass by, 
but not those little nimble musicians of tl^e air, that 
Warble forth their curious ditties with which nature 
hath furnished them to the shame of art 
A$ first the lark, when she means to rejoice to 
cheer herself and those that hear her she then 
the earth, and sings as she ascends higher 
mto the air, and having ended her heavenly em 
j^oyi^ent^ grows then mute and sad, to think she 
descend to the dull earth, which she would 
i^not ibouch| bht lor necessity 

f!d!w do the blackbird and ihrasSel wrth their' 
ntelodiotis voices hid welcome to the cheerful spring* 

1 %^ 



as m th«ir fixed months v^arhle foith such <l4tie$ as 
no art or instrument can roach to • 

Nay, the smaller buds also do the hke m their 
{>articular se^'^ons, as namely the leverock, the titlark^ 
the little linnet, and the honest robin that loves 
mankind both alive and dead 
But the nightinfeale, anothei of my airy creatures, 
breathes such sweet loud music out pf her little 
instrumental throat that it mij>ht make mankind to 
think miracles are not ceased He that at midnight, 
when the very hbourer sleeps securely, should hear, 
as I have very often, the clear airs the sweet descants 
the natural risin^ and falling the doubling and re 
doubling of hei voice might ^^eU be lifted above 
eaith, and say ‘ Lord, what music hast Thou provided 
for the saints m heaven, when Thou affordest bad 
men such music on earth 

haak Walion 


The Blackbird o ^ o ^ 

i^V a the birds upon the wing 

Between the zunny show rs o spring, 

\ar al the lark a swmg^n high, 

Mid ^ing sweet ditties to the sky, 

An’ sparrers, dust’ren roun the bough, 

Mid chatter to the men at plough, 

The blackbird, hoppiin down along 
The hedge, da zmg the gayest zong 
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Bweeit, wi yeil> ^\al eyt 
To iee the zun wh^o \ust ii&e 
Ar, halen underwood an lops 
Vroni new pltsh’d hedj^es ar viom copse 
To snatch oon s naminet down below 
A tree wher primruosen da grow, 

But ther s noo tune the who! da lon^ 
Lik* eyemen wi the blackbird s zong 

Var when hiy woik is al a done 
Avore the zetten o the zun, 

Then blushcn Jian da wik along 
The hedge to mit me in ihe drong, 

An stly till il 1 ^^ dim an d iik 
Bezides the ashen tiees white bark 
An al bezides the blackbirds shiill 
An’ runnen evemcn vvhissles si ill 

How m my btiojhood I did rove 
Wi’ pry6n eyes alon^ the drove 
Var blackbirds^ nestes m the quick 
Set hedges high, an’ g reen, an thick 
Ar dim’ al up wi chngcn knees 
Var crows ncstes m swayen tiees, 
Whale frighten d blackbirds down below 
Did chattel o ther well know’d foe 

An’ we da hear the blackbirds zmg 
Ther sweetest ditties m the spring 
When nipp^n wih’s na muore da blovr 
Vrom naithern skies wi’ sleet ar snow 
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dou^t^ong between 

The dyose Ic tne hedg^e^ thick an’ gj^en, 
An* SEOO th' tiUckbird down along 
The hedge da iing the giyest zong 

WMam J^arms 


<5^ ■><S> 

"pACK douds away and welcome day, 
With night we banish sorrow 
Sweet au, blow soft, mount, larks, -doft 
To give my Love f,ood morrow ’ 

Wings from the wind to please hei mma, 
Notes fiom the lark 1 U bouow 
Bird piune thy mg, nightingale smg 
To give my Lo\e good moirdw 
To give my Love good moirow 
Notes from them both I U boirow 

Wake from thy nest, Robin red breast, 
i^ing, birds, in every farrow 
And from each hiH, let music shrill 
Give my fair I o\e good morrow I 
Blackbird and thrush m every bush, 

Bure, hnnet, and ct^ck sparrow | 

Von pretty elves, amongst yourselve#^ 

, Smg my fair Love good morrow 
To give m) Love good momjw 
Smg, bitds, in every furrow ^ 

TAi^mas 



1|)€ Gr^n Linn^ o <?• 

B eneath thebc frmt bouglis that shed^ 
1 heir snow white blossoms on my head, 
With brightest simshme lound me spread 
Of Springes unclouded weather 
In this sequester d nook how sweet 
To su upon my orchard seat ’ 

And dowers and birds once more to greet. 

My last year’s friends together 

One have I in 4 rk d the happiest guest 
In all this covert of the blest 
Had to 1 hee, fii above the rest 
In joy of voice and {Simon 1 
Thou, Linnet' in thy green array 
Presiding Spirit here to day 
Do^t lead the revels of the May, 

And this is thy dominion 

WUde birds and butterflies, and flowers 
Make all one band of pai imours, 

Thou, ranging up and down the bowets 
Art sole'^^n thy employment, 

A Life, a Presence like the air 
Soattenng thy gladness without care 
Too blest With any one to pair, 

Irbyself thy own enjoyment 

i 1 

Amtd yon tuft of ha^el trees 
Thkt twinkle to the g^sty bieere 
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B«il3ol4 bim f»erdi*4 m ecsta^le^ 

Yet spemmg sliU to hover 
Thct^e, vhere the flutter of his wingb 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny ghnmienngSi 
rh4t cover him all over 

My dazzled sight he oft deceives— 

A bi other of the dancnv loaves 
Then flits, ind from the cottage e ives 
Poms forth his song in gushes 
As if by that exulting strain 
He mock d and treated with disdain 
The voiceless Form he chose to feign 
While fluttering m the bushes 

IV Wordmofih 


Philomela ^ ^ o o 

T T ARK 1 ah, the Nightingale ’ 

* The tl^vny throated I 
Harlc I froiha that moonlit cedar what a burst! 

What tnumph 1 hark 1—what pain! 

0 Wanderer from a Grecian shore* 

Stflh after many years’, m distant lands, 
Sti^^tfjl^ng in thy bewilder’d bram 

unauenchd, deep sunken, old woild|>a^^ 
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Say^ will It neyer f 
And can this fmgtant Jawn 
Witb its cool trees, and night 
And sweet, ttanqml Thames, 

And mqonshmc, ahd the dew, 

To thy rack d heait and brain 

Atod no balm ^ 

Dost thou to night behold 
Here through the moonlight on the Fnglish grass, 
The unfriendly palace m the Thriciin wikis ? 

Dost thou igain peruse 
With hot cheeks and seard eyes 
The too clear web, and thy dumb Sistei s shame ^ 

Dost thou once more assay 
Thy flight, and feel come over thee, 

Poor Fugitive, the feathery change 
Once more, and once more seem to make resound 
With love and hate tiiumph and agony 
Lone Daubs, and the high Cephtssian vale? 

Listen Eugenia— 

How thick the bursts come crowding thiough the 
leaves 1 

Again—-thou heaiest ♦ 

Eternal Passion I 
Eternal Pam I 


Matihew Aimld, 





Q<|(g ^ ’O 

V 

IV/| y Iheartlache*, a«d i drowsy niimbness |>aiit^ 
i VI aeWy as iliough of hwlock I h^d 
Or TOptied some dull opiate to the drams 
One mmute past^ ^nd Letlie w^rds had sunk 
*Tis not through envy of thy happy lot 
But being too happ> m thme happiness,**^ 

That thoU) light winged Dryad of the trees 
In some melodious plot 
Of beecheh green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full throated ease, 

O, for a draught of vintage! that hath been ^ 
Cool d t long age m the deep delved earth, 

Tasting of Flora and the country green 
Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt mirth 1 
0 for a beaker full of the warm South, 

Full of the true, the blushful Hippociene, 

With beaded bubbles wmkmg at the bnm, 

And purple stained mouth 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim 

Fade far away, dissolve, and quile forget 
What thi^n among the leaves hast never know^ 
The weariness, the fever, and tie fret 
iiere, wierO hien sit and hear each othey 
. Whem palsy shakes a few sad, last g^ay halts, ^ 
Where pale,^dispeotie«4hiih 



WJjeyf hiii to ttifnafe: Is t?> t)© to or sorrow 
i\nd leaden e^ed 4j^$pairs, 

Wher^ Beauty cannot keej> her lubtrous eyes^ 

, Or now Bove pme at them heyqnd to mouow 

Away I away^ for I will dy to thee, 

Not charioted by Bacchus and hi pirds, 

But 00 the viewless witigs^ of Poesy 
Though the dull brain perplexes and letirds 
Already with toe I tender is the night 
And haply the Moon is on her thione 
Clustered around by all ner starry h ays 
But here there is no light, 

Save what from heaven is ^Mth the breezes blown 
Thiough verduious gjooms and winding mossy 
ways 

I Cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft mcense hangs upon the boughs, 

But, ih embalmed darkness, guess each weet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fiuit tree wild 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine, 

Fto fading violets cover d up in leaves 
And rmd May s eldest child, 

The eOmmg musk rose, full of dewy wine^ 

The murmurous haunt flie§ on summer eves 

listen, and, for many a pme 
fhave been tof JU love with easeful Death, 
l!|dl*d !&tm soft names in many a mused rhyme, 

^0 iftto the air my auict btesjjjh j 
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Now more ^ver seeiOs it ricln to die. 

To cease upon the midmglit with no pam 
Whde thou irt pounug forth thy soul abroad 
In such in ecstasy ^ 

Still wouMst thou sing^, and 1 hive cal's in vam^ 
To thy high requiem become a sod 

Thbu W ist not bom for death immortal Bird ' 

No hungry gencritions tread thee down 
The voice I hear this’pissing night was heaid 
In ancient days by cmperoi and clown 
Perhaps the self same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth when, sick for home 
She stood m tpars imid the alien com 
The same that oft times hath 
Chaim’d magic casements, opening on the foim 
Of perilous seas, m faery lands forlorn 

horlom 1 the very word is like a bell 
To loll me back fiorn thee to my sole self! 

Adieu I the fancy cannot cheat so w ell 
As she IS fam^d to do deceiving, elf 
Adieu 1 adieu 1 ihy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the stiU stream, 

Up the hi|l Side,* *iow usbuned deep 
In the next valley glades 
Was rt a vision, or a waking dream ^ 
hied IS that thiisic —Oo I wake oi^ sleep? 

/phfi 



The Daisies ^ ^ ^ 

/^VEH the shouldcis and slopes of the dune 
I Saw the v>h\tt daisies down to the se i 
A host m the sunshine, in aimy in June, 

The people God sends us to set our heirt fiee 

The bobolinks rallied them npfiom the dell 
The orioles whistled Ihem out of the wood 
And all of their siyinp nis, * 1 arth it is well! ’ 
And all of their dancing was, “ Life thou iit good ' 

j>/iss Carman 


Fo the Daisy o ^ ^ 

X X riTH littlf heie to do oi see 
* ^ Of things that m the gteat world be, 
Sweet Daisy ' oft I talk to thee 
For thou art woithy 
Thou unassuming common plaoe 
Of nature with that homely face 
And yet with sotneihuig of a giace, 

Which love makes for tliee t 

Of^ do I sit by tliec at ease, 

And weave a w^eb of similes, 
t.oose types of things through all degrees, 
Thoughts of thy raisipg 

m 



many si an4 

' I t 0 fbi^e# for pr^iae or ^alOe» 

A% IS tKe Immoor of the gam^^ 

Wmle I am gazing 

A mm demuie of lowly port 
Or uprightly maiden of lovers court, 

In thy simphriiy tho sport 
Of all temptations 
A <iueen m crown of rubies dressed, 

A starveling m % scanty vest 
Are all, as seem to suit thee bOst, 

Thy appellations 

A httle Cyclops with one eye 
Staring to threaten and defy— 

That thought comes next—and mstantiy 
The freak is ovei 

The shape will vanish, and behold i 
A silver shield with boss of gold. 

That spreads itself, some fairy bold 
In flght^to cover 

I see thee glittering from afar 
And then thou art a pretty star 
Kot qmte so fair as many are 
In iieaven ahoye thee 1 
Stei hhe a sttir, with ghttentig 
Selfpidsed tn dir, thou seem*st to r«#t j 
Mky ptdcd csomfe leaver to his 
Who ahdtt thee I 



Swe«ti1iO“^erl tm by 
When all tny revfen^s* at^ jjast, 

I c«U thee^ and to that cleave ^ast< 

Sweet Silent treattire! 
l"bat breath’bt with me m sun and air 
Hb thou, Is thou art wont repair 
My heart with gladness, and a share 
thy meek nature ’ 

Wtlham Wordsworth 


To Daffddils «£?■ O' O' o^ 

TJ'AIR Daffodils, we weep to see 
^ You haste away so odn 
As yet the eaily rising sun 
Has not attained his noon 
Stay stay, 

^ntd the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the evensong, 

And, having prajed together, we 
Will go with you along 

We have short time to stay as you^ 
We have as short a spring 
As a growth to meet decay^ 
As you or anything 
We die, 



As your hours do, and dry 
Away, 

Like to the rain, 

Or as the of loOmin^’s dew, 

Ne'er to l>e found igam 

Robert 


I Wandered 1 onely as a Cloud -o ^ 

I W ANDERED lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’ei v ties and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils 
Beside the lake beneath the trees, 

I lutlerin^ and dancing in the breeze 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the hnlLy way 
They stretched in never ending hne 
Along the margin of a bay 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance 

The waves beside them danced but they 
Out did the sparkling waves m glee 
A jfioet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company 
I gazed—and gated—but little thought 
Whi:t Wealth the show to me had brought 

I4i3 



tor oft, vijhCTi on my couch I he 
In va^cant oi m pensive mood 
They upon that inward eye 
Which Js the bliss of solitude, 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the dafTfodils 

William Wordswofih 


Perdita’s Gifts ^ ^ ^ ^ o 

Tr%ERDITA Here s flowers for you 

Hot lavender mints savory, marjoram 
The marigold, that goes to bed with the sun 
And with him nses weeping thest are flovi ers 
Of middle summer, and, I think, they are given 
To men of middle age You ate very vvelcome 
Camtllo I should leave grazing, were I of your flock, 
And only live by ganng 
Ptrdita Out, alas 1 

You d be so lean, that blasts of January 
Would blow you through and through —Now, my 
fairest fnend, 

I would I had some flowers o’ the spring, that might 
Become yom time of day and yours, and youi*^ 
That wwnpon yOur virgin branches jet 
Your maidenheads growing 0 Pioserpma, 
pbr the dowers now, that, flighted, thou let vt fill 
From 0is’s waggon ’—daflbdils 
^ That come before the swallow daies, and take 
The wmda of March with beauty, violets, dim 



Bat «weetei* than the lids of Juao’s 
Or Cytlnerea « bmth pal^^piimro*^a^ 

T^iafc omtiarnod ere tliey can beljold 
Phcel^lis m his etreng’th a malady 
Most mndent to maids > bold oxlips, atid 
The crown imperial lilies pf all kinds, 

The flower de luce being one ! O, these I lack 
To make you garhnds of and, my sweet friend^ ^ 

To strew him o er and o er 
Fhn^ei What ’ hi e a corse ? 

P$r4tta No, hke a bank, foi love to he and play 
on 

Not like % corse oi if —not to be buried, 

But<imcl and m mine arms Come take your flowets 
Hethinkb 1 play as T hive seen them do 
In Whitsun pastoials sure, this robe of mme 
Does change m) disposition 
Mortsel What you do ^ 

Stdl betters what is^done When you speak, sweety 
Fd have you do it ever when you sing, 

1 d have you buy ind sell so so give alms 
Pray so, and, for the Ordering your afl^irs* 

To sing them too when you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that, move still, still ?o, and own 
Jfo other function each your doing, 

So smgplar^m each particular, 

Crowns what you are doing m the present deeds, 

That all ydut acta are quOens ^ 

tu 



Tq ftlled iRith Morning Dcv\ <> 


THY do )e weep, sweet bubesi* can tears 
^ ^ Speak grief m you, 

Who VI ere but bom 
Just as the modest morn 
Teemd her rcfreshinj^ dewi* 

Aias, yoi^have not known that shower 
That mars a flower, 

Nor felt th’ unkind 
Breath of a blaslinjj wind, 

Nor are ye woin with years 
Or wrrpM as we 
Who think It str 111^,0 to see 
Such pretty flowers like to orphins youn^. 

To speak by tears before ye have i tout^uc 

Speak, whimpnng younglings and make knowi 
I he reason why 
Ye droop and weep 
Is it for want of sleep 
Or childish lullaby? 

Or that ye have not seen as yet 
The violet? 

Or broughtkiss 
From th^it Sweet heart, to this 
—No, no, this sorrow shown 
&y your tears shed, 

Would have this lectuie read 

t4‘> 



That things of greatest so of meanest worth, 
Conceived with grief are, and with teaf* hrbught forth 

Htrnck 


Child’s Song m Spring o o 

''T^HE silver birch is a daintv lady 
She wears a satm gown 

The elm tree^makes the old church shady, 

She will not live m town 

The English oak is a sturdy fellow, 

He gets Ins green coat late 

The willow IS smart m a suit of yellow, 

While brown the beech trees wait 

Such a gay green gown God gives the larches— 
As green as He is good ! 

The hazels hold up their arms for arches 
When Spring rides through the wood 

The chestnut s proud, and the lilac’s pretty, 

The poplar^a gentle and tall 

But the plane tree s kind to the poor ddll city*— 
1 love hitn best of all 1 ^ 



Und«r th6 Oak ^ 


o ^ 

L QFTY boughb of the till oak t sbidowy 

height over men that tike shelter from the 
fierce heat, fair folmged, closer roohng tlun tde'*, 
houses of wood pigeons houses of cuckets O noon 
tide branches, protect me likewise who he lieneath 
your tresses, fleeing from the suns id)s 

Anf7philtf^ 

(J W MackdiH translation ) 


The Woodlands ^ O o 

0 ^1 READ agon >out le ives an flow rs, 

I uonesOrae wocKlUnds! zunny woodlands 1 
Here underneath the dewy show is 
O warm urd spiing time zunny woodhnds 
As when m drong ar oben gioun 
Wi* happy buoyish heart I >oun 
The twitt’ren birds a builden roun* 

Your high bough d hedges, zunny woodlands 

Ya gie^d me life ) i gie d me j ly 
Luonesoine woodlands, zunny woodlands 
Ya gie d me health as in my pldy 
I ratnbled droo ye, zunny woodlands 
Ya gie^d me freedom var to rove 
In airy mead, ar shiad> grove > 

Ya gie’d me ^ikn Fanny’s love 
The best ov al zunny woodlandsi. 
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My vu&t skyUrk whivcrd higw 
Luonesome woodlands., zonny woodlands 
To / ng bejow jotir deep blue sky 

white spring clouds, 0 zunny woodlands, 
An’ boughs o’ trees that oonce tood here, 

Wer glossy green the happy ye if 
That gie d me oon I lov d so dear 
An’ now ha lost O zunny woodlands 

O let me rove agen unspied, 

Luonesome woodlands zunny woodlands, 
Along your green bough d hedges’ zide 
As then I rambled zunny woodlands 
An wher the miss^n tices oonce stood, 

Ar longues oonce rung among the wood 
My memory shall miake em good, 

Though you ve a lost em zunny woodlands 

WtUmm Barnes 


Tapestry Trees <0 



Ah I ««.m the Roof tree and the Keel 
I bridge the seas for woe and weal 


High o’er the lordly oak I stand, 
And dnve him on from land to lahd 


A$h J heft my brother’s iron bane, 
I shaft the spear and build the warn 



K?w D^i*k down the wmdy dale I grow, 

The father of the fateful Bow 

Poplar Tlte wir shaft and the milking bowl 
I m ike, and keep the hay wain whole 

Ohz^e The King I bless the lamps 1 tiiin j 
In my warm wave do fishes s\\im 

Apple tree I bowed m> he id to Adam s will 
The cups of toiling men I fill 

Vtne I draw the blood from o\it the eaith 
I store the sun for winter mirth 

Orange ffee Amidst the gieenness of my night 
My odoious lamps hang lound and bnght 

Pigffee I who im little mion^, tr< es 
In honey m iking m ite the bees 

Mulbert} ftet Loves lack hath dyed niy berries 
red 

For Lovers attire m> leaves aie shed 

Pear tree fligh o er the mead flowcis hidden feet 
J bear aloft n y burden sweet 

Bay Look on my leafy boughs the Crown 
Of living song and dead renow n ! 

Wtlham Morns 
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Daphtt^ o o 






T KNOW that face» 

^ In seme lone foiest place, 

Wlien June bungs bad the laurel to the hilk^ 
Wliere shade and sunlight lice, 

Wheitall daylong 

The bioHn birds moke their soni?— 

A musK that seems ne\ et to have know n 
Dismay nor baste noi wiong— 

I once before 

Have seen thee by the shore 
As if about to shed tin floweiy guise 
And be thyself once more 

Dear shy soft face 
With just the elfin trace 
That len Is thy human beauty the last touch 
Of wild, elusive giacc ’ 

Can It be true 
A god did onct, puisuC 

Ihv gleaming beaut) thiou^^h the glimmering wood, 
Drenched m the Dorian dew, 

Too mad to stay 

Hts hot and headstrong way^ 

Demented by the fragrance bf thy flight, 

Heedless of thy d^ami)r t 

t^o 



But 1 to thoe 

More gently fond would be 
Nor less a lover woo thee with soft words 
And woodland melody 

Take pipe and play 
Each forest fear away 
Win thee to idle in the leafy shade 
All the long summer da> 

Tell thee old tales 
Of lo\ e* that still a\ ails 

More that! all mighty things in this great world 
Still wonder works nor fails 

Teach thee hew lore, 

How to love more and more 
And find the m igicai delirium 
In joys unguessed before 

I would try over 
And over to discover 
Some wild, sweet, foolish irresistible 
Hew way to be thy lover— 

New, wondrous ways 
To fill thy golden days, 

Thy lovely pagan body with dehgtitf 
Tby lovmg heart with praise* 
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For I would toarn^ 

Deep lU the brookside fei n, 

The magic of the B>rm^ whispenng It w 
With bubbly fall and turn 

Mock every note 
Of the green woodbii d s throat 
1 ill some wild strain, impissioncd yet sei nt 
Should foi m and float 

Far through the hills 
Where mellow sunlight fills 
The world with joy and fiom the purple vines 
The brew of lift distils 

Ah, then indeed 
riiy heart should have no need 
To tremble at a footfall m the brake 
And bid th> bijght limbs speed 

But night would come, 

And I should make thy home 
In the deep pines, lit by a yellow star 
lung in the dark blue dome-^ 

A fragrant house 
Of woven balsam boughs, 

\\heie tlie gieat C>ptian mother should receive 
Our warm Mnsulhed vows 


^/iss Cafman 



Sherwood *0 


^ •€?' ^ O 


S HERWOOD m tti^ tv^nU^ht i3 Robin Hood 
awake ? 

Gr^y and ghostly ehadows are i,liding throug^h the 
brake 

Shadows of the dappled dcci, clicammj, of the morny 
Dreirnmi, of a bhadow> min that windh i bhadoviy 
horn • 


Robin Hood is heie again 'll! his merry thieves 
Hear a ghostly bugle note, bhiveiing through the 
leaves, 

Calling as he used to call faint and far iwa>, 

In Sherwood, in Sheiwood nbout the break of day 

Merr> merry England his kissed the lips of June 
All the wing of fan>land wete here beneath tht 
moon 

Like a flight of rose leaves fluttcung m i nusi 
Of opal and ruby and pe »1 ind imclliyst 

Metfry, meiry Fn^jland is vv tkin^ as of old 
With e>cb of blither hazel and hnr of Inighter gold 
For Robin Hood is here igam Ixjneatli the bur ting 
spray 

Ih Sherwood in Sherwood about the break of d i) 

Love lb m tbe greenwood building him a house 
Of wild rose and hawthorn and honeysuckle boughs 
Love IS 111 the greenwood dawn is m the skies, 

And Marian is waiting with i glory m her eyes 
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Hark I Tha da»!ile4 lav erotic diinbs tbt goUfeia st^fcp 
Mariinis waitmg is Robm Hoo4 asleep^ 

Round the fair) grass nngs frolic elf and fajf, 

In Sherwood^ m Sherwood, about the break of day 

Oberon, Oberon yake awty the gold 

Rake away' the red leaves, roll away the mould, 

Rake away the gold leaves roll away the red 
And wake Will Scarlett fiom his leafy forest bed 

1 liar Tuck and Little John are riding down together 
With quarter staff ind dritiking can and grey goose 
feather; 

The dead ire coming b ick again the years are lolled 
away 

In Sherwood in Sherwood, about the bieak of day 

Softly over Sherwood the south wind blows 
All the heart of Enghnd hid in every rose 
Hears across the greenwood the sunny whispei leap^ 
Sherwood in the red dawn, is Robin Hood asleep? 

Hark the voice of England wakes him as of old 
And shtUtnng the silence with a cry of brighter gold, 
Bugles m the greenwood echo fiom the steep, 
Sh^rwO 0 d m thi red timing t\ Rohm H0od asieep f 

Where the deer are gliding down the shadowy glen 
All across the glades of fern he calls his merry men 
Doublets of the Lincoln green glancing dirough the 
May 

In Sherwood, m Sherwood, about the break of day 
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them and they answer fiom aisks of oak and 
Ash 

King:s the FoUow * FoUm / and the boughs begin 
to crash, 

The ferns begin to flutter and the flowers begin to fly 
And through the crimson dawning the robber band 
goes by 

R&hn f Robtn f Robtn f All his merry thieves 
Answer as the bugle note shners thiough the leases 
Calling as he used to call faint 'ind far av^a) 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the brcik of day 

Alfred N&yts 


The Poet in the Woodi> ^ ^ c 

C'V'N in the spring and plajtimc of the >tar, 

Tb It calls the unwonted vilhgei abroad 
With ill her little ones, a sportive iriin, 

To gather king cups in the yellow mead, 

And prmk then hair wUh daisies oi to pick 
A cheap but wholesome s dad from the brook, 
These shades are all m) own Ihe tim rous haie 
Grown so familiar with her frequent guest 
Scarce shuns me, and the stock dove unahrmed 
Sits coomg m the pme tree nor suspends 
HiS long love diky for my ncai approach 
Drawn from bis refuge in some Ionel> dm 
1 h^t Age or injury has hollowed deep, 
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Where on his bed of wool and matted leave* 

He has outsldpt the winter, ventures forth 
To fnsk awhile, and bask m the warm sun 
The squnrel flippant pert and full of play 
He sees, me and at once, swift as a bird, 

Ascends the nei^hbrm^ beech, there whisks his 
brush 

And perks his ears and stamps and scol Is aloud 
With all the piettincss of fcit,np I ilirm, 

And an^ci msit,nificanily fltree 

H'i/haM Cowpef 

On Solitude o ^ ^ ^ 

T T AIL old patrician trees so great and good ’ 
* Hail )e plebei in underwood 1 
Where the poetic birds rejoice 
And for their quiet nests and plenteous food 
f aj with ihcir ^.rateful \oice 

Hail, the poor muse s richest manor seat ’ 

Ye country houses and retre it, 

WTnch all the happy gods so lov c, 

That foi you oft th^^y quit their bright and great 
Meliopoli above 

Here nature does a house for me erect, 

Nature the wisest architect 
Who those fond artists does despii^e 
That can the fair and living trees neglect, 

Yet the kad timber ]»ri*€ 



Hfcre l«t me careless and iw3thoujL,htfui 
Hear the soft abo\^ tne ftyin^ 

Wiili all their wanton boughs dispute 
And the more tuneful buds to both repl>in^, 
Nor be myself oo mute 

A silver streain shall loll his n ate is ncarj 
Gilt with the sunbeams here md theic 
On whose enamel’d bank 111 walk 
And see bow prettily they smile, and hear 
How prfettily they talk 

Ah wretched, and too solit try he 

Who loves not his own compiny ' 

He U feel the weight of't m my i dav 
Unless he call in sin or vanity 
To help to bear't away 

O Solitude first state of human kind ’ 

Which blest rem iinM till man did find 
Even his own helper s company 
As soon as two (alas together join d 
The serpent made up three 

The god himself, through countless aj^es thee 
His sole companion chose to be, 

1 hee, sacred Solitude alone, 

Before the branchy head of number^s tree 
Sprang from the trunk of one 
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Thou (though m^u thmk thine an hnacttve parti 
Dost break and tf^mc th unruly heart, 

W hich else would know n<^ settled pace 
Making it more well inanai^ d by thy ait 
With swiftness and with grace 

Thou the famt beams of reason s scatter d lights 
Dost like a burning glass unite 
Dost multipl) the feeble heat 
And fortif> the strength, Ull ihou dost bright 
And noble fires beget 

Whilst this hard truth 1 teach methinks I see 
The monstci London laugh it me, 

I should at thee too^ foolish city 
If It were fit to laugh at misery, 

But thy estate I pity 

Let but thy wicked men from out thee go, 

And all the fools that ci owd thee so, 

Even thpu who dost thy millions boast 
A village less than Islington wilt grow 
A solitude almost 



Adraham CowUy 



An Invocation ^ 


^ ^ 

T NEVFR prayed for Dryad? to haunt the woods 

^ aj,am 

More wdcotne were the presence of hungering, thirst 
mg men 

Whdt^e doubts we could unravel whose hopes we could 
fulfil, 

Oui wisdonf tracing backward the river to the rill 

Were such belo\cd foierunners one summer day 
restoied 

^Then then we might discover the Muses mystic 
hoard. 

Oh, dear dit me Coinat is I would that thou and I 

Beneath this broken sunlight this leisuie day might 
he, 

Where trees from distant forests whose names were 
strange to thee, 

Should bend their amorous blanches within thy 
reach to be, 

And flowers thine Hellas knew not, which art hath 
made more fair 

Should shed their shining petals uppn thy fragrant 
hair 

Then thou shouldst calmly listen with ever changing 
lo6hs 

To songs of younger minstrels and plots of modern 
boojks 
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And wonder at the darm^i of poets Jatet born 

Whose thoughts aie unto thy thoughts as noon tide le 
to tnorn 

And little shouldst thou grudge them their greater 
strength Of soul 

Thy partners m the toroli race, though nearer to the 
goal 

As when ancestral poitraits look giavfly from the 
walls 

Upon the youthful baron who treads their echoing 
h ills 

And whilst he builds new tunets the thnee ennobled 
heir 

A^ould ghdly w ikc his grandsire his home ind feast 
to bl) 11 c 

bo fiom A gt m liuiels that hide their ancient urn 

I f im would call thee hither my sweeter lore to learn 

Or in th) cedirn prison thou waitest for the bee 

Ah, leave that simple honey, md tike thy food from 
me 

My sun is stoopm^, westwaid Entranced dre'imer, 
histe 

There s fruitage m my garden that I would hive 
thee taste 

Now lift the hd a moment now, Dorian shepherd* 
speak 

Two minds shall flow together, the English and the 
C reek 


t6o 


WtUtam Cory 



Song 


o 


O 

U NDER tbe greenwood tiee, 

Who loves to he with me 
And tune his men y throat 
Unto the sweet bird s note 
Come hither come hithei, come hither ^ 
Here shall he see 
^0 enemy 

But winter and rough w eather 

Who doth ambition shun 
And loves to live i the sun, 

Seeking the food he eats, 

And pleased with what he ,,ets 
Come hither come hither, come hither ’ 

Here shall he see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough weather 

WiUium ShttleKpeare 


O Dreamy, Cloomy, Friendly Trees o 'O 


DREAMY gloomy, friendly trees 
1 came along your narrow track 
To bring my gifts unto yarn knees, 

And ^ifts did you give back 
For when 1 brought this heart that burns 
These thoughts that bitterly repine, 
And laid them here amidst the ferns 
And the hum of boughs dmne, 
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Ve» vastest breathers of the 
Shook doWD with slow and migbtv pm^ 
Your coolness on tho hum in care 
Your wonder on its toys, 

Your greenness m the heart s despair 
Your darkness on its noise 

Ihrbeft l^mch 

K Ballad of Trees and the Master o 

I N IO the woods my Master went 
Clem forspent forspent 
Into the woods Master came 
Forspent ^Mth love and shame 
But the olives weie not blind to Him, 

The little gray leaves were kind to Him 
1 thorn tree had i mind to Him 
'When into the woods He e ime 

Out of the woods my Mastei went, 

A-tid He was well content 

Out of the woods iny Master came, 

Content with death and shame 
When Death and Shame would woo Hun last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last 
Xwas on a tree they slew Him—last 
When out of the woods He (ame 

CmiW 



SUMMER SPORTS AND PASTIMES 



A BOY'S PRAYFR 

God who t tea ted m 

Nimble and light of limb 
1 n taree elements free 

1 o 1 un o ride to swim 
Wot when Ih sense is dim 
But ow from tlie heart of joj 
1 would leniembei Him 
].ake ih thanks of a boy 





The Angler’s Rest ^ ^ ^ ^ 

C ORIDON I >\jn sm^ a song, if anybody will 
smg anothei else, to be plain w ith you I will 
sing none I am none of those that sing for meat, but 
for company f say, ‘^’Tis merry m hall when men 
sing all ^ 

Ptscator 111 promise you 111 sing a song that was 
lately made at my request by Mr William Basse— 
one that hath made the choice songs of the ^ Hunter 
in his careei and of Tom of Bedlam and many 
others of note and this that 1 will sing is in praise of 
angling 

Condon And then mine shall be the praise of a 
countryman s life what will the rest sing of? 

Pet$r I will promise you 1 will sing another song 
m praise of angling to morrow night for we will not 
part till then, but fish to morrow and sup together 
and the next day ever) man leave fishing ind fall to 
his business, 

VmatGT Tis a match and I will provide you a 
$ong or a catch agamst then, tcO| which shall give 



some addition of mirtli to tho company, Iop we wd! 
l>e civil and as metiy as begfeirs 
PtscMr *Tis a match my misters let^s e en say 
grace, and turn to the fire, dnnk the other cup 
to wet our whistles and so smg away all sad 
thoughts 

Come on* my misters, who begins^ I thmk it^s 
best to draw outs ind avoid contention 
Peter It is a match Look, the shortest cut falls to 
Condon 

Condon Well, then I will begin for I hate 
contention 


COR10ONS SONG 

Oh, the sweet c'ontcntment 
The countryman doth find ^ 
Heigh troloUie lolhe loe, 
Heigh trololhe lolhe lee 
That quiet contemplation 
Possesseth all my mind 
Then care away. 

And wend along with me 

Tor Courts are full of flattery 
As hath too oft been tned 
Heigh troloHie loUie loe, etc 
The city full of wantonnhss, 
And both are full of pnde 
Then cate away, ctd 



Hut oh t the honest countryman 
Speaks truly from hrs heart 
Heigh troioilie lolbe loe etc 
Hi» pnde is m his tillage 
His horses and his cart 
Then care away etc 

Our clothing is good sheep skins 
<3%ey russet for our uives 
Heigh trolollie lolhe loe, etc 
TIS warmth, ind not gay < lothmg 
That doth prolong our lives 
Then care away, etc 

The ploughman though he labour hara 
Yet on the holiday 

Heigh trolollie lolhe loe, etc 
No emperor so merrily 
Doth pass his time away 
Then c are away, etc 

recompense oui tillage ^ 

The heavens afford us showers , 

Heigh trolollie lolhe loe, etc 
And for our sv eet refreshments 
The earth affords u$ bowers 
Then care away* etc 

The cuckoo and the uightingirle 
Tull metTily do sing, 



Heigh trololhc loHie loe^ etc 
And w^th their pleas^t roundeJa/s 
Bid welcome tp the spring > 

Then care away, etc 


This IS not half the happiness 
The countryman enjoys 
Heigh Irololhe lolhe loe etc 
Though otheis think they have as much, 
Yet he that says so lies 
Then come aw ay turn 
Countryman wij:h me —Jo Chalkhtll 


Piscatof Well sung Condon • this sorgwas sung 
with mettle, and it was choicel} 6ttcd to the occasion 
I shall love you for it as lon^ as I know you I would 
you were a brother of the angle for a companion 
that IS cheerful, and free from swearing and scurrilous 
discourse, is worth gold I love such mirth as does 
not make fnends ashamed to look upon one another 
next morning por men that cannot well bear it, to 
repent the money they spend when they be warmed 
with drink and take this for a rule you may pick out 
such times and such companions that you may make 
yourselves merner for a little than a great deal of 
money, for the company and not the charge 
titat makes the feastand such a companion you 
prove^ I thank you for it 

But I will not compliment you out of the debt that 



1 owe you aruj tfjetcfor^! T will beg^in my 90ng, and 
wish It rtiiy be so well hktict 


The Ancler’s Sokg 

As mward love breeds outward talk 

The hound some praise and some the hawk 

Some better pleased with private sport, 

Use tenj^is some a misttess court 
But these delights -I neither wish 
Nor envy while 1 fieely fish 

Who hunts, doth oft m danger ndf 
Who hawks, lures oft both far and wide 
Who uses games shall often prove 
A loser but who falls in love 
Is fetter d m fond Cupid’s snare 
My angle breeds me no such care 

Of recreation there is none 
So free as fishing is alone 
All other pastimes do no less 
Than mmd and body both possess 
My hand alone my work c,in do 
So 1 can fish and study too 

1 cate not I, to fish m seas— 

Fresh rivers best my mmd do please. 

Whose sweet calm Course I contemplate, 
And seek m hfe to imitate 
In civil bounds 1 fain would keep 
And for my past offences weep 
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Attd when the nnuois0u$ trout I watt 
To take, and he devours iwy bait, 

How p«>or a thmg^ sometimes I 6nd,^ 

Will captivate a greedy mtnd, 

And when none bite, 1 praise the wise, 

Whom vam allurements ne er surprise 

But yet though while I fish I fast 
I make good fortune my repast 
And thereunto my fnend mvite 
In whom I more than that dehght, 

Who IS more welcome to my dish 
Than to my angle was my fish 

As well ^content no prize to take, 

As use of taken prize to make 
Tor so our T ord was pleas6d, \\hen 
He fishers made fishers of men 
Where (which is m no other game) 

A man may fish and praise His name, 

The first men that our Savioui dear 
Did choose to wait upon Him heie 
riess’d fisheis were, and fish the last 
tood was that He on earth did taste 
I therefore strive to follow those 
Whom He to follow Him hath chos^ 

Cart4m Weil brotber J you have paid your 
debt m good cbin We anglers all beholden to 



the good man th4t made thi$ song come, hostess, 
give us more aie and let’s dnnk to him 

haak IPaliffH 


The Anglert Virtues ^ ^ ^ 

N OW for the inward qualities of the mmde albeit 
some* writer reduce them to twelve heads 
winch indeed whosoever enjoyeth, cinnot chusc but 
be very compleat m much perfection, yet I must draw 
them into many more branches The fii st, and most 
especial wheicof is that a skilful an^lei ou^ht to be a 
general scoller and seen m all the Liberal Sciences, 
as a Crammariin to know how either to write or dis 
course of his ait m true and fitting terms either with 
out affectation or rudeness He should have sweetness 
of speech, to perswade and entice others to delii,ht 
in an exercise so much laudable He should have 
strength of arguments to defend and maintain his 
profession, against en\> oi slandei 
He should have 1 nowledge m the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars, that by their aspects he may guesse the season 
ableness or unseasonableness of the weather, the 
breeding of storms, and from what coasts the winds 
are ever delivered He should be a good knower 
of counties and well used to High wayes that by 
tfifcbng the readiest paths to every Lake, Brook and 
Rwr, his Journies may be more certain and less 
He sljould have tajfwledge ffl proper 



timis of all sorts, wb^her Circular, Squaie, or Dm 
qietncal, that when He shall be questione4 of his 
dttoai ptogiesses, he miy give a Geographical 
description of the angles and channels of Rivers, 
how they fall from then heads, and what compasses 
they fetch m their several windings He must also 
have the perfect art of numbimg that m the sound 
mg of Lakes or Rivei s, he may know how many foot 
or inches each seveialJ> containeth and by adding, 
subtracting or multiplying the same he may yield 
the reason of every Riveras swift oi slow current He 
should not be unskilful m Musick that whensoever 
either melancholy, heaviness of his thoughts, or the 
perturbations of his own fancies stirreth up sadness 
in him he may remove the same with some godly 
Hymn or Anthem, of which David gives him ample 
examples 

Cervas£ Markham 


The Angler’s Poesy ^ ^ ^ 

AND I do easily believe that peace and patience 
and a calm content, did cohabit m the cheerful 
heart of Sir Henry Wotton, because I know that 
when he was beyond seventy years of age he made 
this description of a part of the present pleasure that 
possessed him as he sat quietly m a summer’s 
evening, on a banl^ a dshing It ta a description of 
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the spring, which, because it glided as soft and 
sweetly from his pen, as that uver does at this time^ 
by which it was then tpade, 1 shall repeat it unto you 

This day dame Nature seemd m love 
The lusty sap began to move, 

Fresh juice did stir th embracing vines 
And birds had drawn thtir valentines 
The Jealous trout that low did he, 

Hose at a well dissembled fly 
There stood my fnend with patient skill 
Attending of his trtinbhnt> quill 
Already were the eives possess d 
With the swift Pilgrim s daub5d nest 
The groves already did lejoice 
In Philomel s inumphmg voice, 

The showers weie short the weathei mild 
The moining fresh, the evening smiled 
joan takes her neat rubbed pail, and now 
She tnps to milk tne sand led cow, 

Where, for some sturd> foot ball swam, 

Joan strokes a syllabub or twain 
1 he fields and gardens were beset 
With tulips crocus ^ lolet 
And now though late, the modest rose 
Did more than half a blush disclose 
Thus all looks gay and full of cheer, 

To welcome the new hvery'd yeai 

These were the thoughts that then possessed the 
undisturbed mmd of Sir Henry Wottoii Will you 
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heir the of anothe** &tt(4 th« comtnea4a 

tiori of his happy life, which he ili>o smgs m verse 
vii,|o Daioib Xstj 

Let me live harmlessly nnd near the brmk 
Of Trent or Avon have % dwelling place 
Where I may see ni) quill or cork down smk 
With eager bite of perch, or bleak or dace 
And on the world and my Creator think 
Whilst some men strive ill gotten goods l’ embrace 
And others spend their time in base excess 
Of wme 01 worse, m war and wantonness 

Let them that list, these pastimes still pursue 
And on such pleasing fancies feed their fill 
ho I the fields and meadows green may view, 

And daily by fresh rivers w alk at will, 

Among the daisies and the violets blue 
Red hyacinth and \ ellpw daffodil, 

Purple naicissus like the morning rays, 

Pale g mder grass incl azure culverkeys 

I count It hi^jhei pleasure to behold 
The stately compass of the lofty sky 
And tn the midst thereof, like burning gold 
The flaming chariot of the world’s great eye, 

The watery clouds that, in the an up roirog 
With sundry kinds of painted colours dy, 

And fair Auiora, lifting up her head, 

Still blushing^ rise from old Tithonus’ b^^d 
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The hiHs and mountams from the pUms 
1 he plains extended level 'Vith the groim^ 

The grounds divided into sundry veins 
The veins enclos d with rivers running round 
These rivers making way through nature s chains 
With headlong couise into the sea piofound 
The raging sea, beneath the valleys low, 

Where laljes and nils and rivulets do flow 

The lofty woods, the forests w idc and long 
Adorn d with lea\es and branches fresh and gieen, 
In whose cool bowers the birds with many a song 
Do welcome iMlh their chon the summer s queen 
The meadows fair, where Flora s gifts among 
Aie intermix d with verdant grass between 
The silv er scalM fish that softly swim 
Vt ithm the sweet brook^s crystal watery stream 

All these and many moie of His cie ition 
That made the heavens, the angler oft doth stc 
Taking therein no little delectation, 

Id think how strange how wonderful they be ! 
Framing thereof an inward contemplation 
To set his heart from oihei fancies fiee, 

And whilst he looks on these with joyful e>e 
Hts mind is w rapt above the starry sky 

Sir, I am glad my memory his not lost these last 
verses, because they are somewhat more pleasant and 
more suitable to May day than my harsh discourse 
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The South Wmd ^ ^ 

jijt 

A I'lshertaan s Bkb lags 

BLESSED drums of Aldershot! 

O blessed South west tram ! 

O blessed blessed Speaker’s dock 
All prophesying rain ’ 

O blessed yaffil laughing loud ! 

O blessed falling glass I 
O blessed fan of cold gray cloud 1 
O blessed smelling griss 1 

O bless d South wind th it toots his horn 
Through every hole and ei ick t 
I m oft at eight to moirov mom 
1 o bring s// /t hshcs back * 

Charles y 


Old Match Days ^ ^ ^ o 

T here was high feasting held on Broad Half 
penny during the solemnity of one of oui grand 
matches Oh! it was a heart stirnng sight to witness 
the multitude forming a complete and dense Circle 
round that noble green Half the county would be 
present^ and all tbeir hearts with us —Little Hamble 
don, pitted against all England, was a proud thought 
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for th^ ll0ft\pshTre m«it Defeat was ^lory in snch 
a struggle*—Victory indeed, made us only a little 
lower than angels ” How these fine brawn faced 
feljows of farmer^ would drink to our success ! And 
then what stuff they had to drink t - Punch noi 
>our new Poncho d la Aonuitm or Pgmhe d la 
Grosetlky or your modern cat Up milk punch punch 
be-deviled^ but good unsophibticated John Bull stuff 
—stark '—that would stand on end punch ih it would 
make a cat speak' Sixpence a bottle ' We had not 
sixty millions of interest to pay m those days The 
ale, too!—not the modem horror under the same 
name that drives is many men mel mcholy m id as 
the hypocrites do —not the beastliness of these days 
that will mikc i fellows inside like i shaking bog, 
ind as rotten but barley corn, such as would put the 
souls of three buUhers into one wcavei Ale thit 
would flare like turpentine^- genuine Boniface '—This 
immortal viand (for it was more than liquor) was 
tended at twopence per pint The immeasurable 
villany of our vintners would with their march of 
intellect (if ever they could get such a brewing), drne 
a pint of It out into a gallon Ihtn the quantity 
the fellows would eat t Two or three of them would 
strike dismay into a round of beef They could no 
more hate pecked in that Style than they could have 
flown had the infernal black stream (that type of 
Acheron') which soddens the carcass of a Londoner, 
been the fertiliser of their clay There would this 
company consisting most likely of some thousands, 
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iremai^ and anxiously ovtry tuft) 

of fato 411 the game, as if the event had been thf^ 
meeting of two aimies to decide their liberty And 
whenever a Hambledon man made a good hit, worth 
four or five runs, you would hear the deep mouths of 
the whole rnnltitude baying av^ay m puie Hampshue 
^**Go hard I —go hard \'^rich and turn V^ttck and 
turn*'^ To the honour of m> countr>men let me 
hear testimony upon this occasion also 1 have 
already done upon others Although their provinci 
ality m general, and personal partialities individually, 
were naturally interested in behalf of the Hambledon 
men, I cannot call to recollection an instance of their 
>Mlfully stopping a ball that had been hit out among 
them by one of our opponents I ike true English 
men, they would give an enemy fair play How 
strongly are all those scenes of fifty years by gone 
painted in my memory 1—and the smell of that ale 
comes upon me as freshly as the new Ma> flowers 

John Nyren 


The Cricket B^ll Sings ^ o ^ -o 

L EATHER—the heart o’ me, leather—the rmd 
o’ me» 

O but the soul of me^s other than that! 

Else, ahould I thrill as [ do sO exultingly 
Climbing the air from the thick of the bat ? 
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Le^tlier -the hejjtrt o rrte ly, blit itt verity 
Kmdt^d I ?laim with the sun m the hky 
Heroes, bow all to tha 1 ttle red ball, 

Ahd bow to ttiy brother ball bldrin^, on hi^b 

l^our on UJS torrents of light, good Stm, 

Shine in the heaits of my cricketers, shine , 
Fill them with gladness and might, good Sun, 
Touch them with glory, O Brother of mine, 
Biothci of mine 
Brothel of mine 

We are the lords of them, Brother and Mate 
I but a little ball, thou but a Creat 1 

Cive me the bowlti whose finger embiacmg me 
Tingle and throb with the joy of the game 
One who can Hugh it a smack to the boundary, 
Single of purpose and steady of atm 
That is the man for me striving m sympathy, 

0ms IS a fellowship sure to prevail 
Willow must fall in the end to the ball— 

See like a tiger I leap for the bail 

Give me the fieldsman whose eyes never stray fiom me 
Itager to ciuteh me a roebuck in pace 
Perish the unalert perish the ^ buttery, 

Pensh the laggard 1 strip m the race 
Grand is the ecstasy faring tnumphantly 
Holding the gaze of the meadow is grand, 

Grandest of all to the soul of the ball 
Is the finishing grip of the honest brown hand 
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Olve me the vifho squanders h\k ot\ 

Crdwdmg the «!ti'e%th of his soul m stv^^e ^ 
l*erish the amff and the little tb Shrewsdtiryi 
Meanly contented to potter and poke* 

He who would pleasure me, he must do doughtily,— 
Bruises and buffetings stir me like wme 
Giants, come all, do your worst v\ jth the ball, 

Sooner or liter you re mine, sirs youYe mine 

Pour on us torrents of light, good Sun, 

^ Shine in the hearts of my cricketers, shine, 
t ill them with gladness and might, good ^un, 
Touch them with glory, O Brother of nune, 
Brother of mine, 

Brother of mine! 

We are the lords of them Brother and Mate 
I hpt a little ball thou but a Great 

£ V lucas 

William Beldham^s Memones ^ ^ 4> 

used to go as eagerly to a match as if it 
W fighting we stood at nothing 

if masters allowed the time From our parish to 
Hambledon is twenty seven miles, and we u&ed to 
ndd both ways the same day, early and late At last, 
I and John Wells lyere abouf buildipg a cart you 
have heard of taa carts, sir well the taa was put 
on then, and that stopped u$ The members of the 
Hapibledon Club had a camvtm to take their li^eveu 
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i^howt they tised once to pfay 4ways iti velvet caps 
They are so disown in an old pamtmg I ord 
Wmchelsea*^ Elemt used to play m siKer laced 
fiats, and the fashionable dress as l^nee breeches 
and stockings never thought of knocks and, 
remember, I played against Browne of Brighton too 
Certainly, you would see a bump heave under the 
stocking and e\en the blood come through but I 
never knew a man killed now you ask the question, 
and I never saw any accident of much consequence, m 
my long expenence, though many an a// hut 

remember one match when Ring was pla>mg 
against David Hams, and the game was much 
against him, Sir Horace Mann was cutting about 
with his stick among the daisies and diccnni, 
every lUO'^you would have thought his whole 
fortune (and he would often bet some hundreds) was 
staked upon the game—‘and as n new man was 
going in, he went across to Ring, and said Ring, 
cany your bat thiough and make up all the runs, 
and 111 give you j£io a year for life * Well Ring was 
out for $ixt> runs and only three to tie, and four to 
beat and the last man made them It was bit 
Horace who took Aylward away with him out of 
Hampshut but the best bat made but a poor 
bathidf, we heard 

It 1)1^ said that David Harris once bowled Tom 
170 balls for dne mn I David was a potter by trade* 
and m a ^md of skittle alley formed between hurdles, 
he used td practise by bowling four d^derent baJIs 
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from one end and then fucking them n|i wou^d 
bowl them back again His bowling cost him a grea^ 
deal of practice but it proved well worth his while, 
for no man ever bowled like David, and he was 
always first chosen of all the men m England Mi 
stHe labott remember young cricketers all 

in our days there were no padded gloves I have 
seen Tom Walker rub his bleeding fingers m the 
dust I David used to say he liked to rinU\\\Ts\ 

“I believe that Walker, Fennex and myself first 
opened the Old Playei s eyes to what could be done 
with the bat Walker by cutting and l-ennex and 
I by forwaid play but all improvement was owin^ 
toDa\id Harriss bowlmj. His bowhng rose almost 
perpendicular it was once pionouncea a jerx it was 
alloj^ether most extraordinary —For thirteen >ears I 
d\era},ed forty three a m itch, though fiequently I had 
only one innings but I nevei could hilf play unless 
runs were really wanted 

Rei Janies Pyi,rpft 


Going Down Hill on a Bicycle o 

A Boy s Song 

\ X riTH lifted feet, hands still, 

^ ^ lam poised, and down the hd? 
D'irt With heedful mmd 
Ihe air goes by m a wind 
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Swifter ^nd yen more s% ift 
Till the heart, with a mighty lift 
Makes the lungs laugh, the throat cr) 

“O bird, see see, bud, I fly 

** Is this, IS this your joy, 

O biid then I, though i boy, 

F or a golden moment share 
V*our feathery life in air ’' 

Sa> heait, is there aught like this 
In a world that is full of bliss ^ 

^Tis more than skating bound 
Steel shod to the level ground 

Speed si ickens now I float 
Awhile in my iiry boat 
T. ill when the wheels scarce crawl 
My feet to the pedals fUl 

Alas that the longcst^hili 
Must end in a vale but still, 

Who climbs with toil, whereso er, 

Shall find wings waiting there 

// C heechtn^ 
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With a Swimmer’s ^ ^ ^ 

H OW many a time have t 

Lioven vvtth arms still lustier^ breast nw^re 
daring'^ ^ 

The wave all roughened with a swimmer's stroke 
rhnging' the hiUoHS back from my dremh d hrir 
And laughmi, fiom my lip the audacious bime 
Which kisb'd it hke a wine cup rising oer ^ 

The waves as they arose, and prouder still 
The loftier they uplifted me and oft 
In wantonness of spirit plunging down 
Into their green and glassy gulfs and making 
My w^y to shells and seaweed all unseen 
By those above, till ihey wasted fearful then 
Returning with my giasp full of such tokens 
As showed that I had searched the deep Exulting, 
With a far dashing stroke, and diawing deep 
The long suspended breath again 1 spumed 
Ihe foam which broke around me, and pursued 
My track hke a sea bird? 


Lend JByron 



REFRESHMENT AND THE INN 



But h^rt • -1 sound js •st 'ilintj on my eir 
A soft and silvety sound—I know it well 
Jts tiwl hn^ telU ma that a fime is near 
Precious to me—it is tfat. Dinner Bell 
O blessed Bell * tf on Vrmgest beef and beer* 

Thou bfmgesi good things more than tongue may tell 1 
Seared of course my he irt—but unsubdued 
and shall be rav appelitt lor k od 

C S Calv4ri(6y 

And malt does more than Milton can 
lo justify God s way*> to man 

A / Houaman 


Sweet when the mom is grey 
Sweet when they ve cleared away 
Lunch and at close of day 
Po sibly sMveekst 
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The Respefct due to Hunger ^ 

T GRANT there is one subject on which it ts 
pleasant to talk on a journey and til'll is what 
one shall have for supper when wo get to our mnat 
night The open air improves this sort of conversa 
tion 01 friendly altercation by setting a keener edge 
on appetite Every mile of the road heightens the 
flavour of the viands we expect at the end of it How 
fine It IS to enter some old town walled and turreted 
just at the approach of nightfall or to come to some 
straggling village, with the lights streaming through 
the surrounding gloom and then after inquiring for 
the best entertainment that the place affords, to takt 
one^s ease at ones inn > Ihese eventful moments 
m our lives history are too precious, too full of solid 
heartfelt happiness to be frittered and dnbbled away 
m imperfect sympathy I would have them all to 
myself^ and dram them to the last drop they will do 
to talk of or to write about afterwards What a delicate 
ajpecalatton tt is,^er drmkmg whole goblets of tea^ 
^‘The cups that cheer but not inebriate, 



the tsftsehd into th^ ^ 9it 
<?cm9id«f|jig what we shiih have i<^t &up]^0tr~H!:|{g;$ an^ 
a lashtir* a mbblt smothered m 6aion% aa extcJleht 
veal cutlet I Saticho m wh a situation oince 
upon epw heel, and his choice though he CPuld not 
help It, IS not to be disparaged Then, m the mterva!$ 
of pictuied scenery and Shandean conteihpiation^ to 
catch the preparation and the stir m the kitchen 
^Procui^ Q pfocul^ esU prof am ^ These hou« 

are sacied to silence and to musing, to be trea 
sured up m the memory, and to feed the source 
of smiling thoughts hereafter I would not waste 
them iti idle talk 

Wtlham H^hti 


In Praise of Ale ^ ^ ^ ^ 

XJI^HEN as the Chilly Rocko blowes 
^ ^ And Wintei tells a heavy tale, 

When Ryes and Dawes and Rookes and CtOvS^s 
Sit cursing of the frosts and snowes 
Then gip me Ale 

Ale m a Saxon Rumken then, 

'Sfuch as will make Gnm Malkin prate> 

Rpuseth np valour m all men, 

Qiiickena the Poet’s wit knd |iSSli 
De^pu»eth 



Ak tlmt t)[ife 

frames march of Swedish drum, 
dispute’s the Prmce^s kwe^ and rights, 

And what|| past ind what’s to come 
Teds mortal wights 

Ale that the Plowman’s heart txp keeps 
And equals it with Tyrants’ tin ones, 

Tha*^ wfpes the eye that over weeps, 

And lulls in dainty and sure sleeps 
His wearied bones 

Grandchild of Ceres, Barley s daughter 
Wine’s emulous neighbour though but stale 
Innobling all the Nymphs of water 
And filling each man s heart w ith laughter— 
Ha f Ha I give me Ale I 

0 /d 


A Panegyric upon Excellent Strong Beer, which 
he drank at the Town of Wich, in Worcester 
shire* where Salt is made ^ o 


'^HOU ever youthfu^god of wme* 

^ Whose burnish d cheeks with rubies shine 
Thy brows with ivy chaplets erbwn’d 
We ^hee here to pledge afopmh 
Thy wantofi grapes we do detest, 

richer jmee fr<w*i barley press’a. 
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t,6t npt the telt, 

Wlsjlai: virtue s tn the horse hoot well, 
fhi^t scarce one drop of good hlOod breeds 
with mere inspiration feeds ^ 

Oh let them come and taste this beer 
And water henceforth they U forswear 

If that the Paiacelsian crew 
The virtues of this liquor knew, 

Their endless toils they would g ive o er 
And never use extractions more 

*Tis medicine meat for young and old» 
Elixir , blood of tortur d gold 

It IS subhmd its calcinate 
* fis rectified precipitate 
It IS Androgena, Sol’s wife 
It IS the Meicury of life 

It IS the quintessence of malt, 

And they that drmk it want no salt 

It heals It hurts it cures, it kills 
Men’s heads with proclamations fills 
It makes some dumb, and others speak 
Strong vessels hold, and crack d ones leak 
It makes some rich, and others poor 
It makes, and yet mars many a sijore 
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Meditative fankard -o ^ 


rpHE ]iarai>et babatrade round the roof of Castle 
^ Ashby, in Northatnptotislnre, is carved into the 
letters, **Nisi Dominus custodiat dotnum, frustra 
vigilat qui cnstodit earn ” This is not amiss to 
decipher as >ou cqme up the long avenue some 
summer or autumn day and to moralise upon after 
wards at the httle Rose and Crown at Yardley if 
such good Homebrewed be there as used to be before 
I knew I was to die 

Sdward hit Gerald 


Mane ^ ^ ^ 

Lion d’Or at Quimperk 
^ Housed abbots m a holier day, 

And yet the vesper bell 
Means much in an hostel 

Its pensive note moves saint and sinner* 

It calls my heart and me to dinner 
Whereof the plates are plied 
By grace personified 

But she who wields the coffee pot 
(Smiling on some, on others not), 

Ah ^ she 1^ more divine 
Than abbey, church, or shme 
i9i 



Kike 4 

Whcte ^tmjpies nxn ^ jfoy«>tie 
My jfn€«d, if you codid $oe 
How she hath smiled on hie! 

Ah, that I could for ever stay 
la the Liort d^Or at Quimperle I 

jHtmry Bernard 


At the Lepre o ^ ^ ^ ^ 

T WISH you could come to our moss at the ^ Lepre 
^ It^s such d dinner ! such a table cloth ^ such 4 
waiter! such a company \ Every man has a beard 
and a sombreroand you would fancy we were a 
band of bnt,ands We are legaled with wood cock% 
stupes, wild swans, ducks robms and owls and 
Tf iratn for dinner and with three pMaf 
worth of wines and victuals the hungriest has enough, 
even Ciaypole the sculptor Did you ever know^im? 
He used to come to the ‘ Haunt ^ He looks like the 
Saracen^s head with his beard now, There is a 
French table sbU more hairy than otirs,^ a German 
tablOy an Amencan table After dinner we go and 
have toU^ and me^ro caldo at the ‘ Greco * over 

the Way Merso-caldo is not a bad dnnk, a htde 
rmh, a slice of fresh Oitron, lots pf poimded ingar, 
and hoilmg water for the rest Here m vanohs parb 
^ the eaveiti (it is a vatilted tow jdace)^ t}^ vaMode 
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ttS.t1o»s <|UJikit«rs, m^ \\e 4rmt« 

mt ^olfee iattd StVoiig waters, anxi abuse Gtndo er 
^luben^> or Ben^m, s^m ^^r and blow such a 
cloud tti smoko os would make Warnngion’s lungs 
dilate with pleasure We get \ery good cigars for a 
hajocco and a half—that is, very good for us, cheap 
tobacconahans , and capital when you have got no 
others M^Collop is here he made a gieat figure at 
a cardmaPs^recepiton in the taitan of the M'Collop 
He IS splendid at the tomb of the Stuarts, and wanted 
to cleave Haggard down to the chme with his day 
moie for sa>ing that Charles Edward was often 
drunk.*' 

IV M ThiiCktray 


Madeira o ^ '<s^ *<> o ^ 

T roUND bis worship a jolly, led faced gentleman, 
of about fifty five he vias dressed m a green 
coat, white corduroy bieeches and drab gaiters, and 
sat on an old fashioned leather sofi, with two small 
thorough bred English temers, one on each side of 
inm He had all the appearance of n genuine old 
English gentleman who kept good wme in his 
cellar 

"V( 

**$ir," said have brought you a thousand 
pounds,^* and 1 said this after the servant had 
i;etired« ahd the two terriers had ceased their barking, 
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which 19 natuul to all 9uch do^9 ^ sight of a 
stranger 

And when the magistrate had leceived the money^^l 
and signed and leturncd a certain paper whtchi^l f 
handed to him> he rubbed his hands, and iooking 
very benignantly at me exclaimed— 

And now, young gentleman, that om business is 
over perhaps you can tell me where the fight is to 
lake place? ’ 

*‘I am Sony, sir said I, *‘that I can’t inform you, 
but everybody stems to be anxious about it * and 
then I told him what haJ occurred to me on the road 
with the ale house keepei 

I know him ’ said his worship “he’s a tenant of 
mine, and a good fellow, somewhat too much in my 
debt, though But how is this young gentleman, you 
look as if you had been walking ^ You did not come 
on foot ? 

“ Yes, sir I came on foot ’ 

“ On foot 1 Why, It IS sixteen miles ” 

“ I shan t be tired when I have walked back ** 

“ You can t ride, I suppose ^ 

“Better than I can walk 
‘ Then why do you walk?’ 

‘♦l have frequently to make journeys connected 
with itiy profession , sometimes 1 walk, sometimes | 
ride, just as the whim takes me ” 

* Will you take a glass of wme?” 

“Yes" 

That’s right, what shall it be ?" 
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** Madeira 

The magistrate gave a violent sla^> on his knee 
** I like your ta^ite ” said he am fond of i glass of 
Madeira myself; and cam give you such a one as you 
will not dnnk every day Sit down, younj, gentleman 
you shall have a glass of Madeira, and the best I have ’ 
Thereupon he got up, and, followed by his ti^o 
terriers, walked slowly out of the room 
I looked round the room and, seeing nothing which 
promised me much amusement I sat down) and fell 
again mto my former tram of thought 
What IS truth ^ * said I 

‘'Heieit is’^ Slid the magistrate, returning at the 
end of a quarter of an hour, followed by the servant 
with a tray “ here s the true thing, on I am no judge 
far less a justice It his been thnty years in my 
cellar last Christmas There,*' s iid he to the servant, 
put It down, and leave my young friend and me to 
ourselves Now what do you think of it? ' 

‘ It is very good ” said 1 

** Did you ever mste better Madeira ? * 

“ 1 never before tasted Madeira 
Then you ask for a wine without knowing what 
It IS ? " 

** 1 ask for It sir, that I may know what it is' 

Well, there is logic m that, as Pair would say 
you have heard of Parr ! ’ 

»OId Parr? 

♦‘Yes, old Parr, but not that Parr, you mean the 
^English, 1 the Greek Parr, as people call him ” » 
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** #oWratkei top yoMu^ lt)r tkftf ^ Wdi| 

you tjf my age ydu might have cau$e to koow 
i;o«wtig from where you do He itep^^s<AopJ 
I was hi$ first schohr he Bogged Greek mto me 
t loved him^nd he loved me he came to see me 
last year< and sat Jn that ehait I hotiour Paiis--*lie 
knows much, and js a sound than 
“Does he know the truth ? * 

** Know the truth ’ He hiows what^s good) fiom an 
oyster to an ostrich—hc^s not only sdund but rou^d'' 

** Suppose We dnnk hts health ^' 

‘Thank >ouj boy hetes Parr’s health, and 
WhiteP4 « 

^‘Who IS Whiter?” 

MDon’t you know Whiter? I thought everybody 
knew Reverend Whitei the philologist, though I 
suppose you scarcely know what that mOans A 
man fond of tongues and languages <|ttite out of your 
way—he understands some twenty what do you say 
to that?” 

1$ he a sound man ?' 

** Why, as to that, I scarcely know what to say he 
ha^ got t|ueer notions m his head—wrote a Wok tO 
phl'e that All words came originally from the eafth ^ 
who knows ^ Woids have roots, and roots live m tie^ 
earth, but, upon ^he whole^ 1 should hOt call him 
altog^thef a sound man, though he oao talk nearly aa^ 
last As Parr ” 

^fshea rouhdman?’’' 
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I'Wdter Hi 6mg you 1 soug, 

>f you which let you thiu his charactei 

* Giv% th<^ Itaucli of ahudk tp «at aru:! io <iim)|c Maci^sira 

* 

AuU a* g'<JOtle Wife 10 r^ist ifvHh anej m my antts to foid 
An Arstbic book to study^ a Norfolk cob to ndo 
And \ bouso to Uve in shaded trees and near to d river 
Side 

WKh such good things around in and blessed iMth good 
health witbal 

Though I ^should live f i i hundied ybar^ for death 1 
would hot call 

hotrmut 


Two Ile<^ipos ^ ^ ^ o 

I The Best ^Marrow Bone Py^ 

A FTFR >ou Inve mixt the crusts of the best sort 
for pasts, and raised the coffin tn such a manner 
ds you please you sh ill first m the bottome thereof 
a coWe of inanow of beef, mixt wnb entrants ^ 
Ihe^ B a hy of the soils of ariichohcs, after 
been boyled and are clrvtded from the 
fhistie then cover them uith mirrow, cm rants, an% 
^fpsat misfait, thA stones* p^efet out then ky a cpur«i 
m ppiisdbes cut tn thick slices, ^after they have been 
IlHolkd ao% and are clean pilled f t}ltn cpver the«n 
n^ltow curjegni^s*, gregt dug'an niwS 
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bottamoh, then lay ?ttycr ol erm^e rsiqtss 

mat vety thick with the $hc^ t>f dates jf theti eavet* it 
mitirtow* enaantSs great r^lams, sugar, cinnamon, 
anii dates, wuh a few Damask prunes, and sO bako 
It, and after it is bak’t, pour into it, as long a$ 

It will receive it, white wine, rosewater, sugar, and 
cinnamon and vinegar mixt together, and candy all 
the cover with rosewater and sugar only,* and so set 
It into the oven i little, and serve it forth 

n An Excellent Sallet 

'^AKE a good quantity of blaticht almonds, and 
with your shredding knife cut them grossly, 
then take as many raisins of the sun dean washt, 
and the stones ^ckt out, as many figs shred like the 
almonds, as many capers, twice so many olives and 
as many currants as of all the rest, clean washt, a 
good hindfull of the small tender leaves of red sage 
and spinage mixe all these well together with good 
store of sugar, and lay them in the bottoms of a 
great dish I then put unto them vinegar and oyl, 
tjsmd scrape more sugar over all then take oranges 
and lemtnons, and paring away the outward 
out dient into thm shcesi, ^then with those $l|ce$ ^ovet 
the sallet all over, which done, take the fino tkm 
of i|ite red cole fiower, and with them ^vOr the 
oranges and lemmoh^ all over, then over those red ^ 
leaves lay another course of bid olives 'the 
aho^ of well pidded ducnmber;^. togetht^ widt 
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iV^ry inward itart lettuce <?ut into sbces 

theii adofn Ihe «i4e$ tTie 4isb^ and tlie top of the 
salletj with mote «hee^ of lemmons and oranges, and 
so serve it up 

Gervas^i Markham 


The Hum We Feasts o 

I^OW for a more humble Feast, or an ordmaiy 
^ ^ proportion which any good nnn m^y keep in 
his family, for the entertainment of his true and 
worthy friends, it must hold limitation with his 
provision and the season of the year, for Summer 
adbrds what Winter wants, and Winter is Master 
of that which Summer can bnt with difficulty have 
It IS good then for him that intends to Feast to 
set down the full number of his fuU dishes, that 
dishes of meat that are of substance, and not empty, 
or for shew; and of these sixteen is a good pioportion 
ibr one course unto one messe, as thus, for example 
Fir$t, a shield of Brawn with mustard, Secondly, a 
bOyfd C^pon, 1 hirdly a boyfd piece of Beef, Fourthly^ 
a ehme of Beef rosted, Fifthly, a Neat’s tongue rested, 
Sixthly, a Fig rosted, Seventhly, Chewets baW* 
£ighthiy, a Goose rosted, Ninthly, a Swan rosted, 
Ttmthly, a Turkey rosted, the Eleventh, n Haunejb 
of Vemeon roeted, tim Twelfth^ a Pasty of V^nuion, 
Thirteenth, a Kid with a pudding m the belly, 
tho Fipiarteenthi an Ohve pye,.idhe fifteenih, a eoufille 

^ 9 ^ 



How t <9 tlbei^ full m$^ t»0 a4de4 

fWa^es^ <Joe}<|ue tt^oses, md <levis^ |)a$fe, 
m^y dished which the full semce »o 
1^ th^tn two and thirty dishes, which j$ a« 
as cah conveniently stand on one Table* and m 
mass, and after this manner you may proportion 
both your second and third Course, holding fulnesa 
m one half of the dishes, and shew m the other* 
which Will be both irugall m the spender, content 
ment to the guests, and much pleasure and delight 
to the beholders 

G^rvm Markham 


*ttiO Suocetkiieum ^ 

^'^IShere this o\al box well fiJlM 
* With best tobacco finely mill’d* 
Beats all Anticyra’s pretences 
To disengage the encumbered senses 
\ nymph of TiansatUntic fame,, 
Where’er thmc haunt* whate er thy n|me, 
Whether reposing on the side 
Of Orobno<iuo*5 spacious bd^ 

Or fisienmg with delight no^ smdti 
To HJaghraV 4i8tant fall, 

T^is thine to cherish an^ to baed 
The pti'^iiOnt weed^ 



A #jidy i^iwisagfe to tlie 
Or wheth^irir tocJj’cl with fite, i% mo 
Iti ^rclmg oddS^s to the ^bes, 

Opes thpught more^mcken ind retine 
Than aH the bt'eath of 4\ the Nine 
i'orgivo the bard, if bard he be, ♦ 

Who once too wantonly made keo 
Td touch with a sitinc wipe 
That symbol of thy poi\er-^the pipe, 

So may no blight miest thy phuu 
And no unseasonable rams 
And thou, secure ftom all alarms 
Of thundering guns and glittering arms, 
Rove unconfined beneath the shade 
Thy wide expanded leaves have made, 

So may thy victories mcreabO 
And fumigation never cease ” 

Wtlhmfi Cow^er 


Sjalvation Yeo’s Testimony to Tobacco ^ 

f i 

^ ^ blessed tiuth, as I can tell, 

who have die now gone m the stien^h of 
tbtee ^ays and nights without eating and 
' idt^fore, “air, the Indians idways carry it'With them 
th^Jr war pasties and no winder, SdN' w^®h ah 
none was made better than 
V Jk!’4 eohtpanioj^ a 



a itaiigty a sad tnm\ cordials a wakefdi 

nuati^s sle0|), awd a thtlly man^s ^llre, $itl wfeUe for 
st^tbbing df wouads# purgmg pf rheum, and sattlte^r 
Pf the stomach there^s no herb like ahto tt under 
fhe canopy ol* heaven 

Charks JCmgsky* 


If I weie King ^ o ^ ^ 

T F 1 were Km^, my pipe should be premier 
^ The skies of time and chance are seldom dear» 
We would inform them all with azure weather 
Pelight alone would need to shed a tear» 
t or dream and deed should war no more together 
Art should aspire, yet ugliness be dear, 
beauty, the shaft should speed with wzt for feather, 
And love, sweet love should never fall to sere» 
if I were King 

But politics should dnd no harbour neait 
The Philistine should dread to slip his tether 
Tobacco should be duty free, and beer 
In f 4 ct, m room of this the age of leather, 

An ^ge of gold all radiant should appear, 

If I were King 


1 



GARDEN AND ORCHARD 



liwidlcItA Heftfl 
h like % tep 

Wlic*^n 1 ast iticl bce^ 

Th dJejams tliat Uy nw S'sVtefi. 

And ijtill of ill tny dreatwa 
In tnrn □ swiftly i)ast: 

Each in its fancy sum 
A noblci tiun the last, 

And cveiy fve I say 
Noting my step m bli'is 
That I imve known no day 
In all tny life hko this 


But m the Orchard is a place 
Whett. we may lie and feci the fall 
Of \pplp petals on our face 
And diowsmt, hear the cuckop s naU 

The tthg doit s melancholy note^ 

The blackbird s fluiing and the htim 
Of bees abo've m more remote 
Ant si umbel steals out senses C ^er 

^ € BeecAm^ 

stall see mine orchard yd^mt M sib ^ 
eat a l^t ^nr a pi|>pm Of my own graflln^y siHit ^ 

Ways, an4 ^ *brth comsm Bi^ebce --d# 



i$y ^ ^ ^ 

A GAI^DEN ib i love^ome God wot * 
Eose plot, 

Fnft^ed pool 
Terned grot*— 

The veriest school 
Of peace aod yet tne tooi 
Cotitendb th’^t Goil IS «Qt- 
Not Cod! m gardens ♦ when tne eve »s ccol^ 
iJay* but I hav e a 
*TiS veiy sure God walks m mine 

Thamas kdward Mrpm^ 


AGatdenSong ^ o ^ 

H EEE» in this sequestered close 
Biooip the hyaomih and rose« 
Here beside the modest stock 
Flaunts ihe fianng hollyhock 
Hete, Without a pang, one sees 
conditions* 4tjid de^rees^ 



An me 

In thie qniet > 

aftd eprSeoti ^nd % 

Here will ^pen, and g^row l»g; 

Here is stoie and bverplus*-^ 

More had not Akmous! 

Here, m alleys cool and green, 

Far ahead the thrush is seen, 

Here along the southern wall 
Keeps the bee his festival, 

All is quiet else*-*afar 
Sounds of toil and turmoil are 

Here be shadows large and long 
Here be spaces meet for song, 
Grant, p garden god that I 
Now that none profane is ni^^h,— 
Now that mood and moment please, 
Find the fair Fiendes! 

Austin 


A Sunshiny Day ^ ^ o i> 

H ere is a glonous sunshiny day, all^he mornmg 
1 read about Nero in Tacitus, lying at full 
length on a bench m the garden a nightingale 
staging, ®ome red anemones eyeing the^ ^ 
manfully not hr off A funny ah thtsi, 

aob 



of all very bum^, 

however 'i’hea et he^lf pa-st doe Itinch oo Cambndge 
cream cheese i theo a ride over hiU ahd dale then 
spudding <Sf> «mn« weeds from the grass, and then, 
coiplpg in, I sit down to write to you, my si ter 
winding red worsted from the back of a chair, and 
the most delightful Uttle girl m the world chattering 
incessantly Vou think I live m Epicurean ease, but 
this happens to be a jolly day one isn^t always well, 
or tolerably good the weathet is not always clear, 
nor nightingales smgmg, nor Tacitus full of pleasant 
atrocity But such as life is, I believe I have got hold 
of a good end of it 

Edward FttzOerM 


The Garden o o O' ^ 

T T OW vainly men themselves amaze, 

To win the palm, the oak, or bays, 
And their incessant labours see 
Crowned from some single herb, or tree, 
Whose short and narrow verged shade 
Does prudently their toils upbraid, 

While all the flowers and trees do close 
To weave the garlands of repose ^ 

Fair Quiet, have 1 found thee here. 

And Innocence, thy sister dear ? 

?o7 



in ^usy of maj^ ^ 

VoiiOr ^knts, tf J^en© 

Only among the ptot^ wiH gr6w 
Society is all bat njde 
To this d^lioous splitude 

|?o ^hito nor red was ever seen 
$0 amotous as this level) green 
rood lOvers, cruei as their dame, 

Qixt m these imes then mistress name 
Little, aUb 1 the) 1 now oi heed, 

How far these beauties her exceed • 
hair tiees ’ where’er your batks t wound 
No name shall but your own be found 


When we have run our passion’s heat 
Love hithei makes his best retreat 
The gods, who moital beauty chase, 
Still ih a uee did end their race 
ApOllo hunted Daphne so. 

Only that she might laurel grow * 

And Pan did after S>rinx speed, 

Not as a nymph, but for a reed 

Whnt woodroos life is this I lead 1 
Kipe apples d^op about my hea4» 
The luscious Oldsters of a vine 
iJ|Mm my raomh do crush their wme t 


ncctarme^ cunoti^ 
twto ticiiy Hands tl;«ijqis«lves do reach 
Stumthng on melons, as I pass, 
Kn$nai:ed with floweis> I f iH on g,iass 

Meanwhile the mmd, from pie isure less, 
Withdraws mto its happiness — 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does*straigh.t its own resemblance find , 
Yet It creates, transceudmi, these, 

Far other worlds and other seas, 

Annihilating all that^s made 

To a green thought m a green shade 

Here at the fountains sliding foot, 

Or at some fruit tree s mossy root 
Casting the body s vest aside, 

My soul into the bou^^hs does glide 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 

The» whets and claps its silver wings, 
And till prepared for longer flight, 
Waves m its plumes the various light 

Such was that happy garden state, 
While man there w alkcd without a mate 
After a place so pure and sweet 
What other help could yet be meet I 
But ^twas beyond a mortal’s share 
To wander solitary there 
ifwO paradises are in one, 

Co 4ive m paradise alone 
o 



How weti ti^ «klfui gardener drtw 
Of iiow^s, and herbs, this dial new, 

Where, from above^ the milder sun 
pocs throii|,h a fragrant zodiac run, 

And, as it works the industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we I 
How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned but with herbs and floweis? 

Andrew M<mjeU 


Of Gardens <0 ^ ^ o ^ 

A ND because the breath of flowers is far sweeter 
^ m the air, wheie it comes and goes, like the 
warbling of music, than m the hand, iheiefore nothing 
1 $ more fit for that delight, than to know what be the 
flowers and plants that do best perfume Uie air 
That which above all others yields the sweetest smeJl 
m the air is the viokt especially the white double 
violet, which comes twice a year about the middle of 
April, and about Bartholomew tide Neitt to that IS 
the musk rose then the strawberry lea\es dymg, with 
a most excellent coidial smell, then the fio\ser of the 
vineS'-^it IS a little dust, hke the dust of a benb ^htch 
grows upon the cluster, m the first coming forth, then 
sweet bner, then wallflowers, which are very delight 
ful, to be set under a parlour, or lower ehamibet 
window» then pmks and gilhflowers, tspectsily the 



matted j>ink and dovu then the fluwefs 

of the hme trhe then the honey suclties, so they be 
somewhat afar off Of bean dowers I spcik not, 
because they are field flowers, but those which 
perfume the air most delightfully, not passed by as 
the rest, but being trodden upon and crushed, are 
three th^t is, bumet, wild thyme, and water mints 
Therefore you are to set whole alleys of them, to have 
the pleasure when you walk or tread 

Franas Sacm 


Gardens o «<> 

^ I Pahee Gardens 

T AM filled with witeis and gardens and gro\es and 
vineyards and the joyousnesl* of the bordering 
sea and fisherman and farmer from different sides 
stretch forth to me the plea int gifts of sea and land 
and them who abide m me cither a bird singing or the 
sweet cry of the ferrymen lulls to test 

Ambius 


II The Garden God 

C AX-L me not him who comes fiom Libanus, 0 
^strangor, who delights m the talk of young men 
love malting by night I am small and a rustic, born 
^ a neighbour nymph, and all my busmess is labour 
ol'the ^tden whence four garlands at the handa of 



ihc ibur C0mi w the beloved Ihwtfwt 

tbreshm^ floor 

Author unknimp 
0 W Mackall $ tianslatsou 3 


Of an Ofch'nrd 




<> 








^ OOD IS an Oichard, th^ Saint saitb 
To meditate on hfe and death, 

With a cool well, a hive of bees 
A hermit s grot belo^\ the trees 

Good IS an Orchaid very good, 

Though one should ^ear no monkish hood , 
Right good, ^^he^ Spring awal es her flute, 
And good m yellowing lane of fruit 

Very good m the gtass to he 
And see the network gainst the sk>, 

A hvmg lace of blue and green 
And boughs that let the gold between 

The bees are types of '^ouls that dwell 
With honey m a quiet cell, 

Th*i npe fiuit figures goldenly 
The soul b perfection m God*s eye 

Prayer and praise m a country hOme* 
Ho^^ey and fnnt 4 man might come* 

Fed on suchmeat^, to ^alk abroad^ 

And m hia Orchard talk with Cod 



Tlie Apple ^ ^ ^ o 

T he hoy 1$ indeed tl^e Ifqe apple eater, and is not 
to be questioned how he came bj the fruit ms ith 
which his pockets are filled It belonj^ to him, and 
he ni'iy steal it if it cannot be had m my other way 
Hts own juicy flesh cia\ cs the juicy flesh of the apple 
Sap diav^ sap His fiout catmi, has little refeience 
to the state of his- appetite Whether he be full of 
meat or empty of meat he wants the apple just the 
same Before meal or after meal it never comes 
ami&s The faim boy munches apples all day long 
He has nests of them m the h ly mow, mellowmi,, to 
which he makes frequent visits 
The apple is indeed the fruit of youth As we 
grow old we crave apples less It is an ominous 
sign When you aie ashamed -to be seen eating 
them on the street when you can carry them in 
your pocket and your hind not constantly find its 
way to them when your neighbour has apples and 
you hive none, and you make no nocturnal visits to 
hiS 01 chard, when your lunch basket is without them 
and you can pass a wmtei^s night by the fireside 
’with no thought of the fiuit at yom elbow, then 
be assured you are no longer a boy either m heart 
ojf years 




John 



Bleak Hou^ 


^ ^ o ^ 

I I ^as one of these delightfully irregular houses 
where 5 ou go up and down steps out of one room 
into another, and where you come upon more rooms 
when you think you have seen all there ire, and 
wheie there is a bountiful provision of httle halls an4 
passages and where you find still older cottage rooms 
jn unexpected places, with lattice window* and gieen 
growth pressing thiough them Mine which we 
entered first, was of this kind, with an up ind do\m 
roof that had moie coiners m it than I ever counted 
afterwards, and a chimney (there was a wood fire on 
the hearth) paved all lound with puie white tiles in 
every one of which a bnght mmiatuie of the fire was 
blazing Out oi this room, you went down two steps 
into a charming little sitting room, looking down upon 
a flower garden which 100m was henceforth to belong ** 
to Ada and me Out of this you went up three steps, 
into Ada^s bedioom which had a fine broad window^ 
commanding a beautiful \ lew (we saw a great expanse 
of daikness lying underneath the stars), to which there 
was a hollow window seat m which v/itli a spring lock, 
three dear Adas might have been lost at once Out of 
this room, you passed mto a httle gali^fy, with which 
the othet best 100ms (only two) commumcated^ and 
so, by a httle staircase of shallow stops, With a nOrabfer 
of comer stairs m it, considering its lengths down mto 
the hall But if, instead iOf going out at Ada^s doOr, 
^ou caipe baijk mto and odt at the 



4)09*^ ^ which you hAd entered it, and turned up a 
few crooked $teps that branched ojflT on an unexpected 
rnatiner from the stairs, you lost youiself m passages, 
with mangles m them, and three cornered tables, and 
a Native Hindoo chair, which was also a sofa, a box 
and a bedstead, and looked m every form, something 
between a bamboo skeleton and a great bird cage, and 
had been brought from India nobody knew by whom 
01 when From these, you came on Richaids lOom 
which ^as part hbiiry part sitting room, pait bed 
room, and seemed indeed i comfortable compound of 
many rooms Out of that, you went straight, with a 
little interval of passage, to the plain loom where Mr 
Jarndyre slept, all the year lound, ^^lth his window 
open his bedstead without any fmniture standing m 
the middle of the flooi for more air, and his cold bath 
gaping foi him in a ^mallei loom adjoining Out of 
that, you came into anothei passage, where there were 
back stairs, and where you could hear the horses 
being rubbed down, outside the stable, and being told 
to Hold up, and Get over, as they slipped about very 
much on the uneven stones Or you might, if you 
came out at another d6or (every room had at least 
two door6)j go straight clown to the ball again by half 
a steps and a low archway, wondering how you 
got back there, or had ever got out of it 
The furniture, old fashioned rather than old, like 
the hous^ Was as pleasantly irregular Ada’s sjeepingr 
room was nil dowers-^m chmtr and paper, tn velvet, 
m needle work m the brocade of two sttif colirtly 

415 



stood* mh «^tto^d©d by a bttl^ fa^e of 
a stooli for .gtoalcij: state, on either side oi the hire 
Jjlace Our sitting rpom was green, had, fratned 
and glazed, upon the walls, numbers of surprising and 
surprised buds, staring out of pictures at a real trout 
m a case, as brown and shining as if it had beeh 
served with gravy at the death of Captain Cook, 
and at the whole piocess of preparing tea m China, as 
depicted by Chinese artists In my room there were 
oval engravings of the months—ladies haym^mg, m 
short waists, and Hr^e hits tied under the ohm, to ^ 
June—Smooth legged noblemen, pointing, with cocked 
hats, to village steeples for October Half length 
portraits ni rnyons abounded all through the house 
but were so dispersed that I found the brother of a 
youthful officer of mine m the china closet, and the 
grey old age of m> prett) )oung bride, with a flower 
m her bodice, m the bieakfast looni As substitutes^ 

I had four angels, of Queen Anne’s reign, taking a 
complacent gentleman to heaven, m festoons, with 
some difflcultv and a composition m needle work, 
representing frun, a kettle and an alphabet All the 
movables, fjom the wardiobes to the ^chairs an<J 
tables hangings, glasses even to the pmoushmna and 
iscent bottles on the dressing tables, di4>layad^ the 
aanne quamt va.rjety They agreed m *|iOthmg 1 ?tit 
thetr perfect neatness, their display of |he whttejit 
hnen, and theuj st<uang up, wheieedever / 

of a draVier, email or ktge, tendered n |ios 4 t 4 fk ^ 
quentttms of ifosedeaves and sweet lavender toefe. 



mth itl lilTOtofcld wmdows, bcre and th^re 

by siiadows of curtain? ehmm^ out upun the $tai 
light night with Jt$ hgltt, and warmth, and comfort, 
wdh It? hospitalide jmgle, at a distance, of prepara 
tttjaa for dinner ^^^h the face of its generous master 
brightening everything we saw and just w ind enouj^h 
without to sound a low accompaniment to e\etything 
wp heard, were our first impressions of Bleak House 

Charles Btekens 


With an Airmchair <0 o ^ ^ o 

A BOUT the oak that framed this chair of old, 

The seasons danced their round delighted w 
Brought music to its boughs, shy woodland things 
Shared its broad roof, neath whose green glooms 
grown bold, 

Lovers, more shy than they, their secret told, 

The resurrection of a thousand springs 
Swelled in its veins, and dim imaginings 
Teased them, perchance, of life more manifold 
Such }i know when its proud arms enclose 
O^shank, musing here at test, 
i Ott^iess ol him who mto exile goes, 

^ Yht)i whSte hiS gift by those fair limbs is pre?t, 
^1||irough ^ome fine symp’tthy |f nature knows 
Itja^ sea? between us, she ts std! his guest 

/ n lamU 



Old Homes ^ o >€9- ^ 


O LD liomeb amoilg <hc hilL 1 I love theit gardens* 
rheir old rads fences, that our day inherits 
Their doors, round which the great trees stand hke 
wardens, 

Their paths, down which the shadows match hke 
spirits 

Broad doois and paths that reach bird haunted 
gardens 

1 see them gray among their ancient acres, 

Severe of front, their gables lichen sprinkled, 

Like gentle hearted solitary Quakers, 

Grave and religious with kind faces wrinkled, 

Serene among their memory hallowed acies 

Their gardens, banked with roses and with lilies— 
Those sweet aristocrats of all the flowers— 

Where Springtime mints het gold m daffodillies. 

And Autumn coins her mangolds m showers, 

And all the hours arc toilless as the lilies 

I love their orchards where the gay woodpecker 
Fhts flashing oer >ou, hke a winged jewel 
Thetr woods, whose floois of moss the squirrels 
^ checker 

With half hulled puts and where* m cool renewal 
*Tbe wild brooks, laugh, and raps the red woodpedt^ 

Old homes \ old hearts 1 Upon my forever 
Their peace and gladness he hke |ears and i 



l«ve they touch me, ihtcmgh the years that gevei, 
With simple faith like fnend^ip, diaw me after 
JThe dreamy patience that is theirs forevei 

Madism Cawetn 


A Country Sunday with Sir Roger de Covericy >0 

A^avdrous nh irpwrtt deovs p6fi(^ ws 5^<^^e^rat 

First in obedience to thy country s rites 

Worship tb immortal gods 

T j^M always very well pleased with a country 
^ Sunday and tbinl if keepini, holy the seienth 
day were only a humin institution, it would be the 
best method that could have been thou|,ht of for the 
polishing and civilising of mankind It is certain the 
country people would soon degenei ate into a kind of 
savages and barbarians weie there not such frequent 
returns of a stated time m which the whole village 
meet together with then best fices and m their 
cleatihest habits, to coh\erse with one another upon 
Indifferent subjects, hear iheu duties explained to 
theim u,nd join together in adoration of the Supreme 
fiemg Sunday cleais iway the rust of the whole 
week, liiot only as it refieshes m their minds the 
liotioUs of religion, but as it puts both the sexes upon 
appisaring m their most agreeable forms, and exertmg 
such <|uahties as ate apt to give them a figure m 
jjm eye ^ the village A country fellow distinguishes 

m 



as muc1i the <;htu:chyat^ aa H isnttas^ 4 oes 
xtpon the the whole parish bemg 

generally di oussed m that place eithei after sermOi^ 
pr before the bell rmjjS ^ 

My friertd Su Roger> being a good churdhtnan, ha^ 
beaplificd the mside of his chunh with 
of his own choosing lU h is hi ewise g^veit a 
srnne pulpit cloth) and railed in the communion tahte^ 
at his own expense He h is often told me that at his 
coming to hjs estate he fotincf his parishioners very 
Irregular uid that, in order to make them knee) 
and join m the responses, he gave every one bf them 
a Imssock md i common Prayei book and at the 
same time employed in itinerant singing master, who 
goes about the tountr> for that purpose, to instruct 
them nghtl) m the tunes of the Psalms upon which 
they now very much \alue themselves, and indeed 
outdo most of the country churches that I have ev^ 
heard ^ 

As Sir Rogei is landlord to the whole congregatioft, 
he keeps them m very good order, and will suffer no 
body to sleep m it besides himself, for tf by chance 
he has been surprised into a short nap at serptpth 
upon recovering out of it he stands up and loolj^ 
about him, and if he sees anybody el^ noddipg^ 
Oither wakes them himself or sends hii^^ sert^pi 
thent Several other of the Old kmghPs 
break out upon these occasions* Sometimes he wtl ^ 
lengthening a w$e in the 
mnuM #er the rest 6f the congrej^toi^ 



it sometimes lie pka-setl w^ili tlie 

matter of hi? devotion, he pronounces umen thiee oi 
Ipmr times to the same lirayet, and sometimes stands 
op when everybody else is upon their knees, to count 
the congregation, or see if any of his tenants are 
mis&mg 

^ ^ I was yesterday very much surprised to be^r my 
^md friend m^the midst of the service calling out to 
ohe John Matthew s to mipd w hat he w as about, and 
not disturb the coiigre|,ation This John Matthmvs, 
It seems, 15 remaikable for being an idle fellow, and 
at that time was kicking his heels for his diversion 
This authority of the knight, though exeited m that 
odd manner which accompanies him m all circum 
stances of life, has a vei^ good effect upon the parish, 
who are not polite enough to see anything iidiculous 
in his behaviour besides that the general good sense 
and worthiness of his chancter make hig friends 
observe these little singularities as foils that rathei 
set off than blemish hib good qualities 
As soon as the sermon is hnished, nobody presumes 
to sHttill Sir Koger is gone out of the church The 
km^ht walks down from his seat m the chancel 
between a double row of his tenants that stand bow 
mg to him on each ^ide and every now and then 
inquires how such a one’s wife, or mother, or son, or 
clo, whom he does not see m church, which is 
tmdnrstbod as a secret reprimand to the person that is 

^ The chaplam ha^ offen told me that upoh n ca^e 

aat 



<! 4 y, wbefi hit Itoger t>eefj pleased with 
boy that answers well, he has ordered a Bibte to be 
given hun ne^^t day for his encouiagement, and 
Sometimes aecoitipanies it with a ditch of bacon 
to his mother Sir Roger has likewise added hve 
pounds a yetr to the clerk s place, and, that he tnay 
encourage the young fellows to make themselves 
perfect m the Church service, has promised, upon thti 
death of the present incumbent, who is*^ very old, to 
bestow It according to merit 


^ Joseph Adiksm* 



MUSIC BENEATH A BRANCH 



He [the poet] doth not only show you the way bnt giveth *0 
sweet a pro&ptct into the way -is will cntit^e any man to enter 
into It nay he doth as if your journey should Ue through a 
fair vincjai 1 at the very first gi\e you a cluster of grapes that 
full of that taste you may long to pass f irtbsr He cometh 

to you with words set in delightful proportion and with 4 
tale^ forsooth, he comcdi Unto you with a tnle which hdidedi 
^children firom play and old men ftom the chimney comer 

Sfr Phtitp Sfdfiey v 



Thd Scholar Gipsy ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

G O, for they call you, Shepherd, from the hill 
( o Shepherd, and untie the wattled cotes 1 
No longer leave thy wistful flock unfed 
Nor let thy bawling fellows rack their throats, 

Noi the cfoppd grasses shoot another head 
But when the fields are still 
And the tired men and dogs all gone to rest, 

And only the white sheep are sometimes seen 
Cross'' and recross the strips of moon blanch*‘d 
green * 

Come, Shepherd, and again begin the quest 

Here, where the leapcr was at work of late 
In this high field s dark corner, where he leaves 
Hpi coat, his basket, and his earthen cruse, 

And m the sun all morning binds the sheaves, 

Then here, at noon comes back his stores to use, 
Here will I sit and wait, 

While to ipy ear from uplands far away 
The Ideating of the folded flocks is borne, 

^ With Slistant cries of reapers in the com—^ 

^8 the hve mtumur of a smn)actet*s day 
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is this nook the high> half t^\p^d fields 
And here till sun down, Sheplbord ’ will I be 
Through the thick corn the scarlet poppies |!ieep 
And round green roots and yellowing stalks I se^ 
Pale blue convolvulus m tendrils creep, 

And air swept lindens yield 
Their scent and fustic down their perfom^ showers 
Of bloom on the bent grass where I am laid 
And bower me from the August sun with shade 
And the eye travels down to Oxford^s towers 

And near me on the grass lies Glanvil’s book— 

Come, let me read the oft read tale again, 

The story of that Oxford scholar poor 
Of piegnant paits and cjuick inventive brain, 

Who tir'd of knocking at Prefeimcnts dooi 
«Ont summer mom foisook 
His friends and went to learn the Cipsy lore, 

And roam d the world with that wild biotherhood, 
And came, is most men deem d, to little goo 4 
But came to Oxford and his friends no more 

Buj: oi«:e years after m the country lanes 
Two scholars, whom at college erst he knew» 

Met him and of his way of life enquired 
Whereat he answer’d, that the C ipsy crew, 

His mates, had arts to rule as they desir'd 
The woikmgs of men's brains, 

And bind them to what thoughts they wiR 

I he said **the secret of their art> 



When fully leamM, will to the world impart 
But It need^ happy moments for this skill ’ 

Tltis said, he left them* and return d no more, 

But rum<A|rs hung iboul the country side, 

ThuHfcb lost Scholar long was seen to stray, 
Seen by rare glimpses pensive and tongue tied, 

In hat of antique shape, and cloak of grey, 

The same the C ipsies wore 
Shepherds had met him on the Hurst m spring 
At some lone alehouse m the Berkshire moors 
On the warm ingle bench the smock frock*d boors 
Had found him seated at their entering, 

But, mid their drink and clatter he >\ould fly 
And I m) self seem half to know thy looks, 

And put the shepherds Wanderer 1 on tiiy trace 
And boys who in lone wheatfields scare the rooks 
1 ask if thou hast pass d their quiet place 
Or m my boat I lie 

Moord to the cool bank m the summer heats 
Mid wide grass meadous which the sunshine fills 
And watch tlie wirtn, gifeen muffled Cumner JwHs 
And wonder if thou haunt st their shy retreats 

For most, I know, thou lovst retired ground 1 
Thee, at the ferry, Oxford riders blithe 
Returning homn on summer nights, have met 
Crossing the stripling Thames at Bab lock hithe, 
Trading m the cool stream thy hngers wet, 

A^ the slow punt swings round 



Aiid kaiwttg backwards m a peijslve dream, 

Abd fostering m tby lap a heap df dowers 
Plttvk’d shy ilelds and distant woodhnd bowers^ 

Ahd thme eyes resting on the moonlit stream 

And then they land, and thou art seen no itiore 
Maidens, who from the distant hamlets come 
To dance around the Fyfield elm in May 
Oft through the darkening fields have seen thee 
roam, 

Or cross a stile into the public way 
Oft thou hast given them store 
Of flowers—the frail leafd white anemone— 

Dark bluebells drenched with dews of summer 
eves— 

And purple orchises with spotted leaves— 

But none hath words she can report of thee ^ 

And above Godstow Bridge, when hay time’s here 
In June 'ind many a scythe in sunshine flames, 
Men who through those wide fields of breezy 
^ grass 

Where black wing d swallows haunt the glittering 
Thames, 

to batl.® m the abandon’d lasher paw. 

Have often passed thee near 
Sitting upon th 4 rner Bknk okrgrtWn 
Marked thine outlandish garb, Ihy fl^ilirp ^ 

^ Thy dark vagbe i^yes, ahd soft absttatted air, ^ 
Ipt, when theybame fromlMthia^f>tho^ 



lotate homestead m the Ciimner hills, 

Where at her ojjeti dooi* the hoasewife darns 
Then hast been seen, or hanging on a gate 
To wateH the thJ*eshers in the mossy bams 
Children, who early range these slopes and late 
For cresses from the rills, 

Have known thee watching all in April daj, 

The springing pastuies and the feeding kine , 
And nfark d thee, when the stars come out and 
shme, 

Through the long dewy grass move slow away 

In^Autumn on the skats of Bagley Wood— 

Where most the Gipsies by the turf edg d way 
Pitch theit smok d tents, and every bush you see 
With scarlet patches tagg d and shreds of grey, 
Above the forest ground call d Thessaly 
The blackbird, picking food, 

Sees thee, nor stops his meal nor fears at all 
So often has he known thee past him stray, 

Rapt, twirling m thy hand a withered spray, 

And waiting for the spark from Heaven to fall 

And pnee, m wmtet, on the causeway chill 
Where home through flooded fields foot traveflefs 

Have t not paSsM thee on the wooden bndge, 
Wrapt m thy cloak and battling^ with the snow, 

1*hy face towards Hmksey and it$ wmtty ridge? 

^ And thou hast chmbM the hUl, 
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And gamM tlic white brow of the C(imn^li^tA»ge, 
d once to watch, while thich the showilakes 

^ The line uf testal light in Chnist Church hall—^ 
Then sought thy straw in some sequestered grange 

But what^I dream ’ Two hundred 3 ears aie flown 
Since first thy story ran through Oxford halls, 

And the grave C lanvil did the tile inscribe 
That thou wert w anderM from the studious walls 
To learh strange arts, and jom a Oipsy tribe, 

And thou from earth ait gone 
Long since, and m some quiet churchyard hid*-i 
Some country nook where oer thy unknown grave 
lall grasses and white flowering nettles wave, 
Under a dark, led fruited yew tree s shade 

-No, no, thou hast not felt the lapse of hour ’ 

For what wears out the life of mortal men ? 

*Tis that from change to c hange their being rolls, 
*Ti 5 lloat repeated shocks, again, again, 

Exhaust the energy of strongest souls 
And numb the elastic powers 
Till having us’d our nerves with bbss and teen, 

And tir d upon a thousand schemes our wit, 

To the just pausing Cemus we lemit 
Our worn out life, and are—what we have been 

Ihou hast not liv’d, why should’st thou perish, so^ 
Thou hadst om awn, business, desire, 

Itise wert thou long since number’d #ith the de^d \ 
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El^e ha4$t thou spent^ hke other men thy fi*e 
The g’cner'itione of thy peers are fled, 

And we ourselves shall go, ^ 

But thou possessest an immortal lot, 

And we itnagme thee exempt from age 
Arid living as thou liv st on Glanvil s page, 
Because thou hadst^ what we alas 1 have not 

For early didst thou leave the world, with powers 
Fresh, unJiverted to the world without 
Firm to their mark, not spent on oth<^r things 
Free from the sick fatigue the languid doubt, 
Which much to have tried, m much been baffled, 
brings 

0 Life unlike to ours) 

Who ductuate idly without term or scope 
Of whom eaqh stnves, nor knows for what he 
strives 

And each half lues a hundred different lives, 
Who wait like thee, but not, like thee, m hojic 

Ihou waitest for the spark from heaven 1 and we 
Light half believers of our casual creeds, 

Who never deeply felt, nor clearly wilfd, 

^iVhose uasight never has born fruit m deeds, 

Whose vague resolves never have been fulfill d 
For whom each year we see 
Breeds new beginnings, disappointments new, 
Who hesitate and falter life away 
And lose to-morrow the ground won to day^-- 
Ah I do bot We, Wanderer 1 await it too ? 
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Ye$} we Awtlt It) but it still dels^ 

Afd ikjikn we suifbir ^ ^nd amongst «is <^m, 

Who Most has suffered) takes dejectedly 
tils seat \ipoti the jotellectoal thmi^ i 
And all his store |»f sad experience he 
Lays bare of tvretched days 
Tells us his misery’s birth and growth and signs^ 
And how the dying spark of hope was fed, 

And how the breast was sooth d, irtd how the 
head, 

And all his hourly varied anodynes 

This for our wisest and we others pine, 

And wish the long unhappy dream would end 
And waive all Claim to bliss, and try to beat 
With close lipp’d Patience for our only friend, 

Sad Patience, too near neighbour to Despair - 
But none has hope like ihine ’ 

Thou through the fields and through the Wqodll 
dost stray, 

Roaming the country side a truant boy, 

Nursing thy project m unclouded joy^ 

And every doubt long blown by time away 

0 bom m days when wits were fresh and cleatvt 
And hfe rap gaily as the sparkling Thames, t 
Before tins strange disease of modem hfe, 
WitWlts stck hurry, its divided aims, , 

Its head o’ertaa*d> its palsied was 
*'lny l^ee, our coptact feair I 



Still %, tJWermg wood \ 

Avenst) DmIp 4 id witft gestme stem 
Ftosjfi her false friend^s approach tn Hades turn, 
Wave us away>ii Ireep thy solitude! 

Still nursings the unconquerable hope 
StiU clutching the inviolable shade, 

With a free, onward impulse brushing through, 
By nighf, the silver'd branches of the gUde--* 

Far on the forest skirts, where none pursue. 

On some mild pastoral slope 
Emerge, and resting on the moonlit pales 
Freshen thy dowers as in former years 
With dew, or listen with enchanted ears, 

From the dark dingles, to the nightingales 1 

But fly our paths, our feverish contact fly! 

For strong the infection of our mental strife 
Which, though It gives no bliss yet spoils for rest 
And we should wm thee from thy own fair life, 
Like us distracted, and hke us unblest 
Soon, soon thy cheer would die, 
rhy hopes gww timorous, and unfiJcd thy powers, 
And thy clear aims be cross and shifting made, 
And then thy glad perennial youth would ftide, 
Fade, ^nd grow old at last, and die hke ours 

Iflben fly dur greetings, fly our speech and smiles J 
somts grave Tynan trader frc«n the eea* 

^ sunnse an emerging prow 
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ih» cool haif’ijl crfee|iers «s^1thily, 

Tlje fnoges of a southwjircl facing brow 
Among tbo ^gman I^les, 

And saw ih^ meiry Grecian coastei come, 

Freighted with amber grapes, and Chian wineo 
Green bursting figs, and tunnies steep’d m brme, 
And knew the intruders on his ancient home, 

The young light hearted Masters of the wa\es— 

And snatch’d his rudder, and shook out more 
sail 

And day and night held on indignantly 
O'er the blue Midland waters with the gale, 

Betwixt the Syrtes and soft Sicily, 

To where the Atlantic raves 
Outside the Western Straits, and unbent sails 
There, where down cloudy<hffs, through sheets of 
foam, 

Shy traffickeis, the dark Iberians come 
And on the beach undid his conltd b'lles 

Matthew Arnold 


h Allegro o <0 as> ^ ^ 

H CNCE, loathed Melancholy, 

df Cerberus and blackest Midnight bom 
In Stygian cave fbrlom, i 

’JfhngiSt hornd shapes, and shrieks, and sights ppMy I 
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out some uncouth cell 

^ Where brooding Parkness spreads his jealous wmgs 
And the night raven sings 
There, under ebon shades and low oroWed rocks 
As ragged as thy locks 
In dark Cimtnenan desert ever dwell 
But come, thou goddess fair and free, 

In heaven yclept Euphrosyne, 

And by men heart easing Mirth 
Whom lovely Venus, at a birth 
With two sister Graces more, 

To ivy crooned Bacchus bore 
Or whether (is some sager sing) 

The frolic wind that breathes the spung, 

Zephyr, with Aurora playing 
As he met her once a Maying, 

There, on beds of \ lolets blue 
And fresh blown roses washed in dew 
Filled her with thee a daughter fan, 

Sp buxom, blithe, and debonair 
Haste thee nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and Cranks, and wanton Wiles 
flods, and Becks, and wreathed Smiles 
Stfch as hang on Hebe s cheek 
j^nd love to live m dimple sleek 
Shat wrinkled Care dendes, 

Am l^aughter holding both his sides. 

Corner and ttip it, as you go 
Qh the hght fantastic toe, 



And inf tby h«tnd lead 

The mountain nymph* aweet TJherty * 

And* if I give thee honour due* 

Mti^th* admit me of thy crew. 

To live with ber^ and hve with thee, 

In unreprov^ pleasures freO —* 

To hear the lark hegin his dight* 
And* smgmgv startle the dull nigh* 
From his watch tower m the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise , 

Then to come* in spite of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good morrow 
Through the sweet briar, or the vine. 
Or the twisted eglantine* 

While the cock, with lively dm* 

Scatters the rear of darkness thm* 

And to the stack* or the barn door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before , 

Oft; listening how the bounds and nom 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering mom, 
From the side of some hoar hiU, 
Through the high wood echoing shnll, 
Sometime walking* not unseen. 

By hedgerow elms* on hillocks green* 
Flight against the eastern 
Where the great sun begins his stite 
^obed in dames and amber light. 

The Sends m thousand hvenes digh% 
While t^e ploughman^ near at haral, 
oVr the hwowed lan4^ 



And the miltntiald 

And thi& mower whet$ soythe. 

And every shepherd tdlls hi$ tale 
Under the hawthorn tn the dale 
Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures^ 
Whilst the landscape round it measures 
Russet lawns, and falioy^s graj, 

Where^he nibbling flocks do stray , 

Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The labounng clouds do often rest 
Meadows trim, v^ith daisies pied, 

Shallow brooks and iivets wide 
Towers and battlements rt sees 
Bosomed high m tufted trees. 

Where, perhaps some beauty lies 
The cynosure of neighbouring eyes 
liard by, a cottage clnmne> smokes 
From betwigt two ag^d oaks 
Where Corydon and Thyrsis met, 

Are at their savoury dinner set 
Of herbs and otlier country messes, 

AVhich the neat handed PhtUis dresses, 

And then in haste her bower she leaves, 

With Thestyhs to bind the sheaves, 

O^, if the earlier season lead 
ITo the tanned haycock m the mead 
Sotnetitnes^ with secure ddight, 

The upland hamlets will invite. 

When the bells img round 
And the jocund rebecks sound ‘ 
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To many a youth and m^ny a mat<l 
Pantmg m tb« dw^cTjyg^r^d shade 
And youn^jj and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holy day, 

Till the livelong daylight fail 
Then to the spicy nut brown ale» 

With stones told of many a feat 
How fairy Mab the junkets eat * 

She was pinched, and pulled, she said 
And he by firiar s lantern led, 

Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream bowl duly set, 

When, in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy dail hath threshed the com 
That ten day labourers could not end, 

Then lies him down the lubber fiend, 

And, stretched out all the chimney’s length. 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And crop full, out of doors he flings, 

Ere the first cock his matin rings 
Thus done the tales to bed they creep 
By whispenng winds soon lulled asleep 
Towered cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of kmgfils and barons bold, 
In weeds of peace, high triumphs ho}d, 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Ram mfluence^ and judge the prize 
Of wit or armsi ^vhlle both contend 
To Win her g^ce whom all commend 
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Tiiere let Hymen'^ft appear 
In saffron robe, witb taper cleat, 
pomp, and feast, and levelry, 

Wth tnask and antique pa|,eantry > 

Such sights as youthful poets* dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream 
Then to the well trod stage anon 
If jdnsonS learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, I* ancy^s child 
Warble hiS native wood notes wild, 

And ever, against eating cates, 

Lap me m soft Lydian airs 
Married to immortal verse. 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of lmk<!d sweetness long drawn out, 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through ma es running 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of haimoriy 
That Orpheus’ self may heave his head, 
From golden slumber on a bed 
Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the eai 
Of Pluto to have quite set free 
half regained Eurydice 
These delights if thou can si give, 

Mirth, With thee I mehn to live 





Song ^ ^ 

T 3 A RELY, rarely eojmest thoi; 
Sptnt of Delight ’ 

Wherefoie hast thou left nie nosv 

# 

Many a day and night ? 

Many a weary night and day 
*Tis since thou art fled away 

flow shall ever one like me 
Win thee back again ^ 

With the joyous and the ficc 
Thou wilt scoff at pam 
Spirit false 1 thou hast forgot 
All but those who need thee not 

As a lizard with the hade 
Of a trembling leaf, 

Fhou with sorrow art dismayed , 

Even the sighs of grief 
Reproach thee that thou art not neai 
And reproach thou wilt not hear 

Let me set my mournful ditty 
To a merry measure 
Thou wilt never come for pity 
Thou Wilt chine for pleasure 
Pity then will cut aw^y 
Those crdel wings, and thou wilt stay 
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1 Idve tbat thou fovest 
Sp^nt of D'ehght ’ 

Tiro ftesh Carth ni new leaves dressed 
And the starry ntght, 

Autumn evening and the mom 
When the golden mtsts are born 

1 love s^ow> and all the foi ms 
Of the radiant frost 
I love waves* and winds and storms— 
Everything almost 
Which is Natures, and miy be 
Untainted by man^s misery 

1 love tranquil solitude, 

And such society 
As IS quiet, wise and good , 

Between thee and me 
What difference ^ But thou dust pos'ses 
The things I seek not love them less 

I love I ove— hough he has wings 
And like light can flee 
But above all other things, 

Spirit I love thee— 

Thou art love and life ’ Oh come 
Make once more my heart thy home ^ 

Percy Byssfie Shilicy 


Q 
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I n ^lifhiandi^, m the couht^^ fUce^ 
vi'liere the ^ plam men have rosy 
/V ^4 the ywitigr ikir maidens 
Quiet ^yes, 

Where easentml silence cheery and bles$e$) 

And lor ever m the hill recesses 
/^er more hifvely music i 
Broods and dies 

0 to mount again where erst I haunted, 

Where the old red hills are bird^enchanted, 

And the low green meadows 
Bright with sviard 

And when even dies, the million tinted 
And the night has come and planets gimted, 
iMi the valley hollow 
tAmp bestarred 1 

O to dreatp 0 to awake and wander 
There, and with delight to take and lenaer 
Through the trance oi silence 
Quiet breath; 

1^0 ’ for there, among the flowers and grasses, 
Only the mightier movenient sounds and passes 
Only winds and rivers, 
kile hnd Death 






HOJ*D h^r, amgle m the fieW, 
\ pn soUUry Highland Las$ ! 


Heaping and singing by herbclf, 


Stop here or gently pafes ^ 

Alohe she cut$ and binds the gr<*m, 
^ And sings a mcUnrholy strain 
O Usteti ’ Cor the Vale profound 
Is ove^flo^^ mg with the sound 


Ho Nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers m some shady haunt 
Among Arabian sands 
A voice so thrilling tie’ei w as heard 
In spring time from a Curkoo bird> 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides 


\yill no one tell me what she sings r 
|*eiliaps the plaintive numbers dow 
For old, unhappy, far off things, 
And battles long ago 
Or is tt Some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to day ? 

&ome natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be agaip? 


What^’er tht theme, the aang 

As tf her song could have nb endmg« 
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I 'It her wtjrlc, 

And o’er bendmg 

I listet^edi motionless and stdl, 

And, as | mounted up the lull. 

The music m my heiit I bore, 

Lon|f after it was heard no more 

Wtlham Wordsworth 


Ruth ^ o o o 

S HE stood breast high among the corn, 
Clasped by the golden light of mom, 
Li^e the sweetheart of the sun, 

Who many a glowing kiss had u on 

On her cheek an autumn flush 
Deeply ripened —such a blush 
in the midst of brown was born, 
hike red poppies grown with corn 

Round her eyes her tresses fell, 

Which were blackest none could tell 
But long lashes veiled a light, 

That had else been all too bnght 

And herhat, with shady brim 
Made her tressy forehead dim 
Thm^ she ^tood, amid the stocks. 

Praising God with sweetest looke 
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SaiNe, 1 did fiot mean, 

Where* 1 reaj) thou ishouldst but glean 
l^^ay thy sheaf and come 

Share my harvest and my home 

Thomas Hood 


Cadmus and Harmonia o o ^ 

TjpAR, far from here, 

The Adriatic breaks m a uarm bay 
Among the green Illyrian hills and there 
The sunshine m the happy ^lens is fair, 

And by the sea and in the brakes 
llte grass is cool, the sea side air 
puqyant and fresh the mouniam dowers 
More Virginal and sweet than ours 

And there, they say^ two bright and aged Snakes, 
Who once were Cadmus and Harmonia, 

Bask m the glens or on the warm sea shore, 

In breathless quiet, after all their ills 
Not do they see their country, nor the plate 
Where the Sphinx lived among the fiowning hills, 
Nor the unhappy palace of their race, 

Noi* Thebes, nor the Ismenus, any more 

!there thoso two live, far m the Illyriah brakes 
They had i?ta>’d l<^ng enough to aee, 
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i btllow of cAeulty 

Ovfer xhmt 6v(^ dear roli’di 

C^rae curae, patjjf ijfpon 
Fot ye^rs, they helpless iti the*r htm ^, 

A grey o|d man and woman , yet of old 
toe gods had to their tnamage come, 

And the bantjuet all the ldu$es ^ang 

Therefore they did not end their days 
In sight of blood but were rapt far away^ 

To where the west wmd plays 

And mntmurs of the Adnitic come 

To those untrodden mountain lawns, anti there 

Placed safely m rhaiiged forms the Pair 

Wholly forget then fust sad life^ and home 

And all that Theban woe and stray 

For evnr through the glens placid and dumb 

Mattheuf ArmM 


Ode on a Grecian Urn ^ o ^ ^ 

still unravish d bride of quietness, 

Thou foster child of silence and $lo\y time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus e'cpress 
A dowery tale more sweetly than our rhytpe 
What fioiig^d legend hnunt^ abou^lhy shape 
Of dentes or mortals^ oi of both,, 

In?or ilhe iiles W Arcadv ?( 



mm Of What loth ^ 

Wte Jkoifshit ? Wfi^ sttqg^gfic to ti&cape ? 

Wl^fc aiid ttmbi ? What wiM ec!>ta&y } 

ttoard ftre sweet, hni those ynheard 

Ate sweeter j therefore ye soft |>ipe$, play on , 
ilSfdt to the sehsoal eat, but, more endear’d, 
l^jpe to th§ spirit duties of no tone ^ 

Fair youth, beneath th<t trees, thou cinst not leave 
1 by song, noi ever can those trees be bare, 

Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Thhngh winning ne ir the ^oal-^yet, do not grieve , 
Bhe cannot fade, thoujs,b thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou lo\ e and she be tair I 

Ah happy* happy bouj^hs ’ that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor even bid the Spring adieu 
And, happy melodist, unweandd 
Fbr eve? piping songs for ever new , 
iiappy love' more happy, happy love I 
For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d, 

Foi: ever panting, and for ever young, 

AH breathing human passion far above, 

^ IThat loaves a heart high sorrowful and cloyed, 

* A Whihg forehead, and a parching ton*^ue 

Wfc> hie the^ cpmmg to the sacnfice ^ 

, fp Vbat green eltar* O mystenou$ priest, 
thou that illfer lowing at the sldes» 
h^r silhen jflanks nub garlands dre»t? 



Whaif iutid t) by nver m sea 
Ormoimtatn built with jsetofbl titadel, 

Is emfitied of this folk, t|iis pious 
And, little tbwti, tbv streets for evernioro 
WiU silent be, and not a soul to teU 
Why thou art desolate^ can e’er return 

OAttip shape * Fair attitude \ with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest bmnehes and the trodden weed 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
Ab doth eternity Cold Pastoral! 

When old age shall this j^enejration waste, 
Thou Shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say st, 
“ Beauty IS truth, truth beauty, —that is all 
Ye I now on earth, and all ye need to know 


The Lotus Eaters ^ ^ -o 

DU RAGE' ’ he said, and pointed toward tho 
'v* land, 

*' This moutiting wave will roll us shoreward soon * 

In tlie aHernoon they came unto a land 
Ip it seemed always afternoon 
AU round the coast the languid air did swoop;,^ 
Breathmg hke one that hath a wei^ dred^ 

Fulldi^ocd above the valley stojod the p^pon. 
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lljc^ ^ sire<im 

Along the clttf to fall nn 4 nnd fall < 3 id seem 

A land ol atmams I some, hke a downward dmoke, 
Sin^ dropping veds of thmnest iawo^ did go ^ 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below 
l*hey saWithe gleaming river seaward flow 
From the inner land far off, three mountain tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset flush’d and, dew^d With showery drops. 
Up clomb the shadowy pme above the woven copse 

The charmed sunset linger d low adovi n 
In the red West thio’ mountain clefts the dale 
Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 
Border d with palm, and m'lny i winding vale 
And meadow set with slender galrngale 
A land where all things always seem d the same f 
And round about tire keel with faces pale, 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 

The mild eyed melancholy Lotus-eaters came 

Brahehes they bore of that enchanted stem 
Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each, but whoso did receive of them, 

And taste, to hnn the gus|»ng of the wave 
Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 
pn ahexji shores ,^and if hia fellow spake, 

HSis voide was thm, as voices fiom the grave t 



m hils fe^liis t>eal:iitt^ iSlij t)Et^|t#« 

I 

Tfeifey «4t th6 ytpHo# $aj54> 

ttid««» an^ tnoo|i upoa the shoft^e - 
Ahd Sweet it was to dream o^ I* atherland^ 

Of hhilcl, and wife, mid slave:, but evermob 
Moat weary seemed the sea, weary the oar, 

Weary the wandeimg fields of barren foam* 

Then some one said, “ We will return no more i 
And all at onpe they sang, Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave ^ we will no longer roAm *' 

Alfnd^ Tem^srn* 

the Forsaken Merman o ^ ^ 

C OME, dear children let us away, 

Down and away below 
Now my brothers call from the bay, 

Now the great winds shoiewards blow \ 

Now the salt tides seawards flow, 

Now the wild white horses play, 

Champ and chafe and toss m the aspraj^ 
Children dear Jet us away f 
This way, this way f 

Cali her once before you go 
Call once yet 

In a voice that she wdl know^ 

“ Margmet t Matfayet 1 ** 



(Cfttt O^C^ t6 $ tAx 

Ctel4te)a'3i ¥010^^ wlM with p0m 
Sni^iy %h0 1^11 come 
Cidl hu 0AC6» aAd 0 b|A 6 away 
tlM$ way, this Way 
, Mother 4eat, we cannot $tay” 

The wild ^hite horses foam and firet 
Marg'aret 1 Margaret * 

Come, dear children, come away down 
Call no more 

Qne last look at the while walled town, 

And the little grey chuich on the windy shore 
Then corrie down 

She will not come though you call all day 
Come away, come iway 

children deai, was u yesterday 
We heard the sweet bells over the bay? 

In the caverns where wc lav, 

Through the surf and through the swell 
The fer olf sound ot a silver bell? 

3and strewn caverns, cool and deep, 

Whefe the winds are all asleep 
Whw tjie 41peht hghts (juiver and gleam, 
Whsare the salt weed sways m the stream # 
Wh0re thh sea beasts, ranged all round, 
f'leed in the oore of tieir pasture ground, 
Wb^ the Sea stipes cml and me, 

Imak in the htme ; 
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Where whaled by, 

sail, With uutshwt eye, 

R6uh<J tittt wpHd iot ever and aye? 

When did mtisfift come this way ? 

Children dear, was it yesterday? 

Children dear was it yesterday 
(Call yet once) that she went away ? 

Once she sate with you and me, 

On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 
And the youngest sate on her knee 
She combed its bright hair and she tended it well, 
When down swung the sound of the far off bell 
She sighed she looked up through the clear green 
sea 

She said “ I must go for my kinsfolk pray 
In the little giey church on the shoie to da> 

HTwill be Easter time m the world*—'ah me ’ 

And i lose my poor soul, Merman, here with ihife ** 

1 said “ Go up, dear heart, through the waves, 

Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea caves 1 ^ 
She smiled, she went up through the surf m 
the bay 

Children dear, was it yesterday ^ 

Children dear, were we long alone? 

^^The sea grows stormy the little onea moad, 

' I said, “ m the y orld they ^ay ^ 

I said, and we rose through jha 
bay 



ilfce beacth, by the s&iUdy <Jawh 
^bero ^be s«^ stocks blooin^ to tbi? 'khM walicdtawn 
Throtigh the pave 4 atr^ets* ^here all was still 

To the httte jgrey church oh wthdy hill 
Trom the church came a murmur of folk at their 
prayers 

But we stood Without m the cold blowing airs 
We jdimhei on the graves, on the stones, worn v ith 
rams, 

And lye gased up the aisle through the small leaded 
panes 

She sate by the pillar, we saw her clear 
** Margai^et, hist ^ come qfuick, we are here ’ 

Dear heart * I said, ‘ we are long alone 
The Sea grows stormy the little ones moan ^ 

But, ah, she gave me never a look, 

For her eyes were sealed to the holy book 

Loud pi ays the pnest, shut stands ilie door ” 
Come away, children, call no more I 
Come away, come down, call no more 1 

piown down down 

to the depths of the sea 
She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 

SiUgmg most jo>'fully 
ijark wha^ she smgs ** O joy, 0 joy, 

Foa the hhmmipg street, and the child with its toy 
Fc^the pne$t, and the bell and the holy well 
For the wheel where I spun, 

^ And blessed light of fhe sun 1 *’ 
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Smgijttf mm 

Tijti tM shuttle 4pp$ from i?and< 

Aud tbp whiamig Wjh^el st?in<J^ s|ib 
She j>teal3 m the v^lndow, and at the ^ii4 j 
And over tha 6and at the sca^, 

And her ^yes ate set m a stare» 

And anon tb^re breaV^ a sigh,#, 

And anon there dipps a tear 
From a sorrow clouded eye, 

And 1 heart sorrow laden, 

A long, long sigh 

For the cold strange eyes of a little Mermsuden 
And the gleam of her golden hair 


Come away, away, children 
Come, children come down 
The hoarse wind blo^vs colder^ 
Lights shine in the town 
She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door, 

She will hear the winds howling^ 
Will hear the waves roar 
We shall see, while above ys 
The waves roar and whirL 
A ceding ofamber^ 

A lavement df pearl 
Singing Here twe a moHaL 

But laithiess was she 



ktng^ cb« 

Byt, ckWr^, sd midtaj^ht, 

Wk«a soft wtiids blc^Wj 
When ckat fells the moonlight 
spting tides aie low 
^^5hen sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starred with bioom 
And high 1 oi-ks throw mildly 
On the blanched sands a tjloom 
Up the btill, glistening beeches 
Up the creeks we will hie 
Over batiks of bright seaweed 
The ebb tide leaves dry 
We will gare from the sand hdls 
At the white, sleeping town 
At the church on the hill side— 

And then come back down, 
Singing “ There dwells a loved one, 
But cruel is she 
She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea' 
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ittitjk Ittow -tfi* •'.d-' ■<>> 

1’ N Xanadu did Knbla Xhan 

^ A j&ti^,tcly pleasure d<>iUe detiee 
AJphjthe sacred iiver, ran 
Thifough caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With Weills and towers were girdled lound 
Ahd there were gaidens bright with sinuous nljs 
Where blossomed many an mcense bearing tree ^ 

And here were forests ancient as the bills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery 

But O I that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn covei ! 

A i^avage place 1 as holy and enchanted 

As e^er beneath a wamng moon was haunted 

By woman v^aihng for her demon lover 1 

And frpm this chasm with ceaseless tutmoil seeth 

As if this Earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced 
Amid whose swift half intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy gram beneath the thresher’s flail 
And mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
Jt dung up momently the sacred nver 
Erat mtles meandetmg with a maty motion 
tlirough wood and dale the sacred nver 



t!hen jfeacHed thfc ^avtjsms ihedisur^less to man 
And sank tn tnnmH to a lifeless ocean 
And *mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying wSur \ 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
l^loated midway on the waves 
W|iere Was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves 
It was a miracle of rare device 
A sunny pleasure dome with caves of ice! 

A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once 1 saw 
It was an Ahyssmian maid. 

And on her dulcimer she played, 

Singing of Mount Abora 
Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song. 

To such a deep delight Hwould win me 
That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome m air, 

^hat sunny dome ! those caves of ice 1 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And aH should cry, Beware I Beware I 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair I 
Weave a circle round him thnce 
And close your eyes with holy dread 
For he on honey dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Faradise. 

SaiHuel T^hr C&iert^^ 



LyCidas o ^ ^ ^ 

ooce tnore, O yc laureb atjd once more, 

^ Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come, to pluck your bcines harsh and crude. 

And with forced fingers rude 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year 
Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear 
Compels me to disturb your season due 
For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 

Young Lycidas and hath not left his peer 
Who would not sing for Lycidas ? He knew, 
Himself to smg, and build the lofty rhyme 
He must not doat upon his watery bier 
Lnwept, and welter to the parching wind 
Without the meed of some melodious tear 
BegiOi then, sisters of the sacred well 
That from beneath the scat of Jove doth spnng 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string 
Hence with denial vain, and coy excuse 
So may some gentle muse 
With lucky words favour my destined um, 

And, as he passes, turn, 

And bid feir peace be to my sable shroud 
For we were nursed upon the self same hiU, 
Fed^the same flock, by fountain, shade, and rill 
Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the morb 
We drove a field, and both together heard 
What tim,e the grey fly winds her sultry horn 
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Battenmg our flocks w^h the fresh dev^s of night, 
Oft till the star that rose at evening bright 
Toward heaven s descent had sloped his westering 
wheel 

Meanwhile the lural ditties weie hot mute 
Tempered to the oaten flute 
Rough satyrs danced and fauns with cloven heel 
From the%lad sound would not be absent long 
And old Damcetas loved to hear our song 
But, oh 1 the heavy change, now thou art gone 
Now thou art gone and nevei must return ’ 

Thee, Shepherd thee the woods, and desert caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine overgrown, 
And all their echoes, mourn 
The willows, and the hazel copses green, 

Shall now no more be seen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays 

As killing as the canker to the rose, 

Or taint worm to the weanling herds that gtaze 
Or frost to flowers that their gay wardrobe wear 
When first the white thorn blows 
Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd’s ear 
Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless 
* deep 

Closed o er the head of your loved Lycidas ^ 

For neither were ye playing on the steep 
Wher^ your old bards, the famous Druids, he 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high. 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream 
Ah me jl 1 fondly dream 
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Had ye been tliw for wbat could thit haVe 
What could the Mu^e herself that Orpheus bore 
The Muse herself, for her enchanting son 
Whom universal nature did lament^ 

When by to tout that made the hideous roar 
His gory visage down the stream was sent, 

Down to swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore? 

Alas! what boots it with incessant caie 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd & ti ide, 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse ** 

Were it not better done as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair? 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
{That last infirmity of noble mmd) 

To scorn delights and Ine laborious days 
But to fair guerdon when we hope to find* 

And think to burst out into sudden blaise, 

Comes to blind Fury with the abhorred shears 
And silts the thin spun life But not the praise, 
Phoebus replied, and touched my tremblmg ears 
** Fame ts no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistening foil 

Set off to to world, nor m broad rumouir lies, 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And Jwferfeet witness of all judging Jove 
As hi pronounces lastly on each deed* 

Of so much fhme m heaven expect; thy meed 

Ck fountain Aiethusoi and thou honoured Hood, 
Smobth^shdmg Mmems, crowned with Vocal reed% 



Thaf dirans 1 Iteftid Wis of a higher mood 
But my <* At proco<td^, 

And listens to the herald of the sea 

That came in Neptune s plea 

He asked the waves, and asked the felon vvmds, 

What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle swam t 

And questioned every gust, of rugged winds, 

That biojys from off each beakiSd promontory 
They knew not of his story, 

And sage Hlppotades their answer brings, 

That not "i blast was from his dungeon stiayed 
The air ^as calm and on the level bnne 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters piayed 
It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 

Built m the eclipse, and rigged \Vith curses dark, 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine 
Next, Camus, reverend sire, vent footing slov 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge 
Inwrought with figures dim and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with voe 
*‘Ahl who hath reft,’ quoth he, “my dearest 
pledge ’ 

L^tst came, and last did go, 

Tiie pilot of the Galilean lake 

Two mas$y keys he bore, of metals twain, 

The golden opes, the iron shuts amaiii, 

He shook his mitred locks and stern bespake 
ilpw ijirelt could I have spared for thee, young 
swam. 

Of such as, for theit^ belhes* sake, 



Creeps awd intrude^ atjd climb mm the fbld 1 
Of other xare they httle reckoning make 
Thnn how to scrfimble at the shearers^ feast 
Anh shove away the worthy bidden guest 
^hnd mouths 1 that scarce themselves know how to 
hold 

A sheep hook or have learned aught else the least 
That to the faithful herdsman’s art belong? ’ 

What recks it them? What need they^ They are 
sped, 

And, when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw 
The hungry sheep look up, and arc not fed, 

But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and fOul contagion spread, 

Besides what the grim wolf, with privy paw, 

Daily devouis apace, and nothing said 
But that two handed engine at the door ^ 

Stdnda ready to smite once, and smite no more ’ — 
Retiiin, Alpheus, the dread voice is past, 

That shrunk thy streams , return Sicilian Muse, 

And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushiog brooks, 

On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks, 
Throw hither all your <juamt enamelled ^es 
tixsii on the green turf Suck the honeyed shower|S, 

And purple all the grouhd with vernal flowers 
l^nng the rathe primrose that fotsakeo dies, 



The ww toe, Jessaimne, 

The white pmh itod the pansy freaked with jet 
The glowing violet, 

The musk rose, and the well attired woodbine 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head^ 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

And daflbdiUies fill their cups with tears, 

To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies 
For so, to mterpose a little ease, 

Let our frail thoughts dally w^ith false surmise 
Ah me t whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 
Wash far away where cr thy bones are hurled 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebndcs, 

Whe*^ thou, perhaps under the whelming tide, 
Visit*st the bottom of the monstrous world 
Or whether thou to our moist vows denied, 

^ Sleep St by the fable of Bellei us old, 

Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona^s holci 
Look homeward, angel, now, and melt with ruth , 
And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth 
Weep no more, woeful shepherds weep no more 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor 
So smks the day star m the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tncks his beams, and, with pew spangled or& 
Flames m the forehead of the tnornmg sky 
So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 
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Through tht diftar of Hira that tW 

waves# ^ 

M^eire# other groves an4 other streams almig« 

Vixih nectar pure hia tJOsty loehs he laves, 

And hears the usiexpressive tmpttal song 
In the blest kmgdoms meek of joy and love 
There entertain him all the saints above, 

In solemn troops and sweet societies ^ 

That sing, and, smgmg, m their glory move, 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes 
Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more 
Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore 
In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous dood 
Thus sang the uncouth swam to the oaks and 
nils, 

While the still morn went out with sandals gray 
He touched the tender stops of various quills, 

With eager thought warbling his Done lay 
And now the sun had stretched out all the hills, 
And now was dropt into the western bay 
At last he rose# and twitched his mantle blue 
To morrow to fresh woods and pastures new 
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4 

04^ Qn |nt 4 imtioj>s of ImiftorUlity from Kccoilee 
tions of E^rly Childhood ^ 

i 

Tbe Child id father <st the Mats 
And r could wah my da-ys to be 
Bound eft(^ to each by natuml piety 



H^lfRE 


was» a time when meadow, grove, and 


stream, 


The earth, and every common sight. 

To me did seem 
Apparelled m celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream 
It is not now as it hath been of yore 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
l^y night or day, 

Thf things which 1 have seen I now can see no more 


The Kambow comes and goes 
And lovely 1 $ the Rose , 

‘ The Moon doth with dehght 

round hen when the heavens are bare 
Waters on a starry night 
;Aye beantifni and fair, 

Ij^e Sdnshme is a glorious birth 
Put yet f know, where'er I go, 

Tfe#t theie hath passed aivay a glory from the 
^ealtk 
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Now, while the Birds thus smg a joyous 
And while tho young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor s sound, 

To me alone there came a thought of grief 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief^ 

And I again am strong 

The Cataracts blow their trumpets from the stitiep 
No moie shall grief of mine the season wrong 
I hear the Echoes through the mountims throng^ 

The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 

And all the earth is gay 
Land and Sea 

Give themselves up to jollity, 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every Beast keep holiday — 

Thou Child of Joy, 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
Shepherd boy 1 


IV 

Ye blessM Creatures, 1 ha\e heard the Call 
Ye to each othei make I see 
The heavens laugh with you m your jubilee 
My heart is at >our festival, 

My head hath its coronal, 

The fumess of your bliss, I feel’*-'! feel it all 
Oh evil day 1 if I were sMhen 
While Earth herself js adorning 
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This sweet May morjimg, 

And the Children are culling 
On evety side, 

In a thousand valleys far and wide, 

Fresh flowers while the sun shines warm 
And the Babe leaps up on his Mother’s arm — 

I hear, I hear, with joy I Hear I 
—But there s a Tree, of many one 
\ Single Field which I have looked upon, 

T5oth of theip speak of something that is ^one 
The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting 
The Soul that rises with us, our life s Star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar 
Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our hoipe 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy 1 
Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

Buft he beholds the Itght, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy, 



The froih fot&t 

Mast travel, still i$ Nature’s Piteat, 
And by ^he visien splendid 
Is on h»s way attend^sd 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day 


VI 

Earth fills hei lap with pleasures of her own , 
Vearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And even with something of a Mother’s mind, 
^nd no unworthy aim, 

The homely Nurse doth all she can 
To make her Foster child, her Inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known 
And that imperial palace whence he came 


VII 

Behold the Child among his new born blisses, 
A bI* years’ darling of a pigmy size 1 
$ce, where ’mtd work of his own hand he liesj 
I^'retted by sallies of his Mother’s kisses, 

With light upon him from his Father^S I 
See, at hiS feet, some httle plan or chart, 
Some fragment firom his dream <?if hui^an h^ev 
Shaped hy with newly lea#^ ^« 

A weddihg or a festival^ 

A momrning or a funeral, 



And dtis natb nnw bt$ heart 
And. unto thi:^ he frames his song 
Then wdi he ht hts tongue 
To dialogues of* business* love* or stnte 
3&ut it wiH not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside 
And with new joy and pride 
The little Actoi* cons another part, 

J* ilhng from time to tune his “ humorous stage 
With all the Persons down to palsied Age, 
That Life bnng% with her m her equipage 
As if his whole \ocation 
Were endless imitation 

vni 

Thou, whose eactenor semblance doth belie 
Thy Soul 3 ipimensity 
Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read st the eternal deep 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind — 
Mighty Prophet I Seer blest I 
On whom those truths do rest, 

Whioh we are toiling all our lives to find, 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Brood^ the Pay, a master o’er a Slave, 

A l^msenoe which is not to be put by 
Thdu Child, yet glorious m the might 
Of hoaveh bom fiwiom on thy bemg’s height, 



Why mth sMi?h earnest pants dost tii6u pr0VoI.,e 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 

Thus blindly >^ith thy blessedness at strife ? 

Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 

Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life t 

tx 

O joy I that in our embers 
Is something that doth Ine, 

That nature yet remembeis ^ 

What was so fugitive ^ 

The thought of our past years m me doth breea 
Perpetual benediction not indeed 
For that which is most woithy to be blest 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether bus) or at rest, 

With new fledged hope still fluttering m liis brt a 
Hot for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise, 

But for those obstinate cjuestionmgs 
Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishmgs 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
MbVing about in worlds not realised, 

High instincts before which our mortal Hatun^ 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised 
But for those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, 



Arc yet the ibiitttam light of all our day, * 

Are yet a master light of all our seeing 

Uphold us, cherish, and hstve power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments m the being 
Of the eternal Silence truths that wake 
To perish never 

Which neither hstlessness, nor mad endeavour 
Nor*Man nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy 1 

Hence, m a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 

Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither 
Can m a moment travel thither 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore 

X 

Then smg, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous song I 
And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound ! 

We in thought will jom your throng 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 

Ye that through yotir hearts to day 
the gladness of the May I 

What though the radiance which was once so bnght 
fee now for ever taken from my sight. 

Though nodung can bring back the hour 
Of Splendour m the grass, of glory in the ddweir 

2^1 



Wt ViU grieve ramer ftad 
Strength in what remains behind 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been n>w$t ever be ^ 

In the soothing thoughtb that spring 
Out of human suffering 
In the faith that looks through death 
In years that bring the philosophic min/i 

XI 

And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Giovei? 
Forebode not my severing of our loves » 
yet m my heart of hearts I feel your might 
I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway 
1 love the Brooks which down their channels fret^ 
Even more than when I tripped hghtly as they 
The innocent brightness of a new born Day 
Is lovely yet 

The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortali^, 
Anodier race hath been, and other palms are won 
Thanks to the human heart by which we hve, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, its lears^ t 
To me the meanest flower that blows can gw 
Thoughts that do often he too deep for tears^ 



THE SEA AND THE RIVER 



I will go Iwick to tli«* great sweet 
Motibier anti lover of men the sea 
1 will go clown, to her 1 and none other 
Close with her kiss her and mia her with rne 
CHng to her* strive with her hold her ^E|St 
O fair white mother m days long past 
Born without sister born without brother 
Set free my soul as thy soul ts free 

Algernon Ci^rtei Swtf^arm 


As the stars come Qut„ and the night wmd 
Bnngs up the stream ^ 

Murmurs and scents of the InAmte Sea 

Matthew Ai^iwtd, 


0 to sail m a ship 

To leave this ste^y unendurable land 

To leave the tiresome sameness of the streets the sidewalks 
and the houses 

To leave you O you solid motionless land* and entering a sMp 
To sail and sail and sail i 

Walt Wh%tma»m 

The sea is m the splendid stin 
Plunging ko careless and grand 

S>Hne<tn 



The Btook ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

T Cl^ME from hauntj> of coot and hern 
1 make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern, 

To biqker down a valley 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges, 

By t^nty thorps, a little town, 

And half a hundred bridges 

Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go 
But I go on for ever 

I chatter over stony ways 
In liittle sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles 

W*th many a curve my banks I ftet 
By many a fleld and fallow^ 

And many a ^ry foreland set 
With willow weed and mahow 
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i chattel"^ 1 fl0w 

To jdm tlaj^ l^arimlmng tiv^t^ 

For meii may come and men may ]gro? 
Bnt I gfo on for ever 

I wind about) and m and out) 

With here a blosstom sailinj^, 

And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling 

And here and there a foamy fl'ike 
Upon me as 1 travel 
With many a silvery waterbreal 
Above the golden gravel 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever 

I ^teal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers 
I move the sweet forget me nets 
That grow for happy lovers 

I slip I slide) T gloom, I glance. 
Among my skimming swallows , 

1 mak4^ the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows 

1 murmur under moon and stat^ 

In brambly wildernesses : 
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I bager by my ehi^gl/ bam. 

I loiter round mjr crtssfee, 

And out ag4m I curve and flow 
To jom the brimming river, 

For men may conre and men may go 
But I go on for ever 

Aiffe4 Lord Tennyson 


The River and the Sea ^ ^ yi> 

/^NR evening he asked the miller where the river 
went 

“It goes down the valley,” answered be, “and 
turns a power of mills—six score mills, they say, 
from here to Unterdeck—and it none the wearier 
after all And then it goes out mto the lowlands 
and waters the great corn country, and runs through 
a Sight of fine aties (so they say) where kings live 
all alone m great palaces, with a sentry walking up 
and down befoie the door And it goes undei bridges 
with stone men upon them, looking down and smiling 
so curious at the water, and living folks leUnmg their 
dbows on the wall and looking over too And then 
it goes on and on, and down through marshes and 
sandsi until at last it foils into the sea, where the 
sbfps su’C that brmg parrots and tobacco from the 
Indies Ay, It bus a long trot before it as it goes 
$ling^ng over our weir, bless its heart! ” 

And what ts the sea asked Will 
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***lrh<s I'*' 

It IS flie Ood made \ That iS ^\\ ^ 

tile in the wodd runs down mtp a gteajt sa^ 
lake Tl^i'e >t lies, as dat 'is my hand and as 
mnocenl like as a child, but they do $ay when die 
wmd blows It gets up mto water mountains bigger 
than any of ours, and swallows down great ^hips 
1:ugger than our null, and makes such a soaring that 
you can hearlit miles away upon the land There are 
great fish m it dvO tunes bigger than a bull, and one 
old serpent as long as our river and as old as all the 
world, with whiskers like a man, rnd a ciown of silym* 
on Herltead 

^ / Sievmsm 


The Little Waves of Breflfny o ^ o 

T he grand road from the mountain goes shimng 
to the sea, 

And there is traffic m it, and many a horse andcatt, 
But the Jiittie loads of Cloon igh are dearei far to rajO,' 
And the htde loads of Cloonagh go lambhng 
through my heait 

A great storm from the ocean goes shouting the 
hdl, 

And' there is glory m it ^nd terror on t|.e wmd> 

But thi^ haunted air of twihght is very strange and 
^And the little winds ofj^twilight are deaw tb ^ 
'mlhd 



gttiatt wavi^a of Atlantic sweep siptmmg on 
wajr^ 

SJ)imng gteen and silver with the hidden herring 
shoal} 

But the Little Waves of Bretlhy have dreftthed my 
heart in spray, 

Ah4 the Ldtle 'Waves of Breffhy go stumbling 
through my soul 

£va Gore Boofh 

Salt and Sunny Days ^ ^ 

O H silent glory of the summer day 1 

How, then, we watched with glad and mdoleoi 
eyes 

The white sailed ships dream on their shining way, 
Till, fading, they were mingled with the skies 
Have we not watched her, too, on nights that steep 
Thd'soul in peace of moonlight, softly naove 
As a most passionate maiden, who in sleep 
Laughs low, and tosses m a dream of love ? 

And when the heat broke up, and in its place, 

Came the strong, shouting days and nights, th*. 
run, 

All white with stars, across the labounng ways 
( Of billows warm with storm, instead of sun, 

In gxny and desolate twilights, when no feet 
^ ours might dare the shore, did we not^come 
ti^rpugh wmds that all m vam against us heat 
Until We had the warm sweet smellmg tham 



Full in mt fac^s, an4 the frantic wmd 

round «s, and our cheek$ grew nutnl^s^ 
then warm* 

Until we felt Our sOuls, no more qonflnedi 
MiJt with the waves> and strain agatn$t the storm ? 
Oh 1 the immense, illimitable delight 
!t IS, to stand by some tempestuous bay, 

What time the great sea wastes warm andjwhite 
And beats and blinds the following wind with 
spray 1 

PhtUp Bourke Jkf^^n^oH 


The $ea Gipsy ^ o o 

T AM fevered with the sunset, 
lam fretful with the bay, 

For the wander thirst is on me 
And my soul is m Cathay 

There s a schooner m the ofifing, 

With her topsails shot with fire, 

And my heart has gone aboard her 
For the Islands of Desire 

1 must forth again to mc^ow 1 
With the sunset I must be 
Hull down On the trad of rapture 
In the wonder of the Sea 

aSo 





Cl^ncy*$ Scmg ^ 


o 


O H, I iQve o^d Ocean’s smile, 

I Inve old Ocean s frowning 
J loye old Ocean all the while— 

My prayer’s for death by droWnmg 

J B ConnoUy 


3ail<?r’s Song ^ ^ ^ ^ 

sea, to sea 1 The calm is o’er, 

The wanton water leaps in sport, 

And rattles down the pebbly shore 
The dolphin wheels, the sea cows snort, 
And unseen mermaids pearly song 
Comes bubbling up the weeds among 
Fling broad the sail, dip deep the oar 
To sea to sea ’ the calm is o er 

To sea, to sea 1 our wide winged bark 
Shall billowy cleave its sunny way, 

And with Its shadow, fleet and dark, 

Break the caved Tritons’ azure day 
Like mighty eagle soaring light 
Oer antelopes on Alpine height 
The anchor heaves, the ship swings free, 
The sails swell full To sea, to sea 1 

Thomas BwU B04d$e^ 















I Sprmg Oft the Coftst 

1^ 1 $ the mscwri foir a filii|> tO fttn thrift 

gttirglmg water, and no longer does f)ke $fea 
gSooftt, fretted wuh gusty squalls, and now the STyallqn 
plasters her round houses under the eaves^ and the 
soft leafage laughs in the meadows Therefore wind 
up your soaked cables, 0 sailors, and weigh your 
hidden anchors from the harbours, and strOtch the 
forestays to carry your well woven sails This I the 
son of Bromius bid you, Priapus of the Anchorage 

A nupaUr <?/ 

11 Saved by Faith 

T hey call me the little one, and say I cdnnot go 
straight and fearless on a prosperous voyage 
like ships that sad out to sea, and I deny it not, I 
am a little boat, but to the sea all is equal, forthfte, 
hot sn«e, makes the difference Let another have the 
advantage m rudders for some put their confidence 
in this and some m that but may my salvation be of 
Oftd^ 

Leonids T^reni^m 

III Worship m Springy 

O CEAN lies purple m calm ^ for po gale 
the fretted waves with it$ hrbaitt^ 

nd longer is the sea shattered 9itot}n4f>tite rotM 
back ag^n do#n 




W]itx|« twitters over the Sttew 

gltiM that sh^ hsis bmlt Be ef good cheer, 

0 ^dl%d In seafaring, whether thou safl to the Syrtis 
or the St<^dlatl stimgle only by the eltars of Pjiapus 
of the Anchorage bom a scarus or ruddy wrasse 

A^aikm^ 


IV To the Oods^of Harbour and Headland 


H ARBOUK. god, do thou, O blessed one, send 
with a gentle breeze the outward botihd sad of 
ArchelaUs down smooth water even to the sea and 
thou who hast the point of the shore inward, keep the 
convoy that is bound for the Pythian shrine and 
thenceforward, if all we smgeis are in Phoebus* care 
I will sad cheerily on with a fair dowm^ west wind 

Antiphtlus 


V To Apollo of Leucds 

TJHOEBDS who boldest the sheer steep of Leucas, 
* far seen of manners and washed by the Ionian 
sea, teceive of sailors this mess of band kneaded 
barjey Wad and a hbatio^ mingled m a little cup, 
kt^ the gleam of a bnef shmmg lamp that dunks with 
aatntate mouth from a sparing oil da^k ^ in 
whereof be gracious, and send on their 
a favoi^mW wind to run with them to the 
AetiUni 



VI To tlie Of aniti 


O MEtICISRTA son of Ino, and thou, soa^lteh 

l^ucofhea, mtstress of Oce$uj, deity th^t 

shioldest from harm^ and choirs of the Nerei^ls^ hnd 

waves, and thou Poseidon, and Thracian Zephyms, 

gentlest of the winds, carry me propitiously, sped 

through the broad wa\e, safe to the sweet shore of the 

Peiraeus * 

Phtlodemm 

(J W Mackail s translation ) 


The Wander Lovers ^ ^ 

% 


D own the world with Mama! 

That s the life for me i 
Wandering with the wandering wind, 
Vagabond and unconfined! 

Roving with the roving rain 
Its unboundaried domain ’ 

f*' 


Kith and km of wander kind, 
Childien of the sea I 


Petrels of the sea drift I 
Swallows of the lea I 
Arabs of the whde wide girth 
Of the wmd-^circled earth ] 

In all dimes we pitch our tents* 
Cronies of the elements 
With the seciet teds ihf bitfti 
intimate and 

t&A 



AtM seata-oaidl us 

From Fundy to tlie ^ 

Fiv^ry bend and ev^ry cieek 
Of abundant Chesapeake 
Ardtse bulls and Newport coves 
And the far off orange groves 
Where Floridian oceans break, 
Tropic tiger seas 

"Down the world with Mama, 
Tariymg there and here ^ 

Just as much at home m Spam 
As in Tangier or Touraine 1 
Shakespeare s Avon knows us well 
And the crags of Neufch^tel 
And the ancient Nile is fam 
Of our commg near 

Down the world with Mama, 
Daughter of the air 1 
Mama of the subtle grace^ 

And. die vision m her face ! 
Moving in the measures trod 
By the angels before God I 
With her sky blue eyes ama/e 
And her sea blue hair 1 

Mama with the trees’ life 
In her veins a stir ! 

Mama of the aspen heart 
Where the sadden quivers start t 

«as 



9M im^rtto thilidi^ 
af all her reach of art | 

Ohj to roam with her \ 

Maraa with the wind’s will 
paughter of the aea ^ 

Mama of the quid disdam, 
Starting at the dream of stain ' * 

At a smile with love aglow, 

At a frown a statued woe, 

Standing pinnacled m pain 
Tdl a kiss sets free I 

Down the world with Mama, 
Daughter of the fire I 
Marna of the deathless hope 
Still alert to wm new scope 
Where the wings of life may spread 
For a flight unhazarded * 

Dreamy of the speech to cope 
With the heart’s desire 

Mama of the far quest 
After the divme t 
Striving ever for some goal 
iFast the blunder gad’s control 1 
Preamutg of potential years 
When no day shah dawn m feani 1 
That’s the Mama of my amd, 
Wander hnde of mine i 




At ^ ^ 

TJ tJT thjft fact of being a traa^p ship fc,ave 
^ us rhatty cotttl»3tts ive could cut about with the 
mea aud officers? stay in the wheel house, discuss alt 
manner of things, and ideally be a little at sea. And 
truly there ts nothihg else I had literally forgotten 
what happiness was, and the full mind—foil of 
external an^ physical things not full of cares and 
labours and rot about a fellovi s behaihour My 
heart literally sang I truly care for nothing so much 
as that 

L Sievemdn 


The Nantucjketers ^ o o -o 

Nantucketer he alone resides and note on 
^ the sea, he alone, m Bible language, goes 
down to It m ships to and fro ploughmg it as hh 
own special plantation Them is his home | there lies 
h» business, which a Noah^s flood would not inter 
rupt, foough it overwhelmed all the millions in China 
He lives on the sea, as praine cocks m the prame, 
he htdea among the waves, he climbs them as chamois 
hunters climb the Alps ^For years he knows not the 
lahd i so that when he comes to it at laet, it smells 
imother world, more strangely than the moon 
\^on|d lo^ an Englishman With the landless gull, 
that at ahnset folds h^ wmgs a^d is rotted steep 



betiwsen the billows ^ so at tb« Hantuoittsert 

out of si^bt of Imdf furls his sails, and lays him to 
his rest, while uhder his very pillow rush herds of 
walruses and whales 

Jiirm&n 


Philosophy 










M 


AN that IS born of a woiiSan 
Has very little time to live 
He comes up like a fore topmast staysail 
And down like a small flying 31b 

Suffolk Sea Song 





THE REDDENING LEAF 



lyaden deep with fruity olustet; 

Then Septernber npe and hale 
Bees about his basket duster, <-» 
Laden deep with fruity cluster 
Skies have now a softer lustre 
Bams resound to flap of flad 

Thou then too of woodlands lovet, 
pu%k October berry stained 

about of parting plover —* 
Thou then too of woodlands lover 
Fading now are copse and 
Forests now are sere and w^ed 


Ijo 1 sweeten d with the summer light 
The full jmced apple wajong over mellow 
Drops ma silent autumn niglru 

A^frtd^ JArd 



The Departure of Summer ^ ^ o 


S UMMER is^one on swallows’ y/mgs 
And Earth has buned all her dowers * 

No more the lark, the linnet smgs, 

But Silence sits in faded bowers 
There is a shadow on the plain 
Of Winter ere he comes again,— 

There is m woods a solemn sound ^ 

Of hollow warnings whispered round 
As EcholsUser deep recess 
Tor once had turned a prophetess 
Shuddering Autumn stops to list, 

And breathes hi$ fear m sudden sighs, 

With elouded face, and hazel eyes 
That quench themselves, and hide m mist 

r mod 


To AutiOnn ^ ^ 

O EASON of misti and mellow fniitftdness, 
O bosom friend of the maturing sun, 

hm bow to load and bless 



Wi0i jfruH the vines tfeal the 

4 ( 

ran 

To bend witb a^rptes the moss’d eottage trees^ 

And fiU all fruit With ripeness to the core 
To swell the goord, and plump the hai^el shetU 
With a sweet kernel to set budding more^ 

And still more, later flowers for the bees, 

Until they think warm days will never cease, 

For Summer has o’er bnmm’d their clammy cells 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a gianary floor, 

1 hy hair soft lifted by the winnowing wmd 
0 / on a half reap’d furrow sound asleep, 

Drow^M with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers 
And soihetimes likten gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook 
^ Or by a cyder press, with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours 

Where are the songs of Spring^ Ay, where 9 ^ 
they? 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music too,-^ 
While barred clouds bloom the soft dymg day, 

And touch the stubble plains with rosy hue , 

Tlien m a wailful choir the small gnats mourh 
Among the river sallows, borne alpft 
^ sinking as the hght wmd Uvhs or dma. 



And full gtown IsuiJbs Ipud l^leat from hUly bourn, 
Hodgo ci'icket'^ smg , ajsd now witb treble soft 
The red breast whistles from a garden croft 
A»d gathering swallows twitter m the skies 

/akn K0ats 


Sweet Fern ^ o o 

subtle power m perfume foimd 
Nor priest nor sibyl vainly learned 
On Grecian shrine or Aztec mound 
No censer idly burned 

That power the old time worships knew^ 
The Corybantes frenzied dance> 

The Pythian priestess swooning through 
The wonderland of trance 

And Nature holds, m wood and field, 
Her thousand sunlit censers still 
To spells of flower and shrub we yield 
Against or with our will 

I climbed a hiU path strange and new 
Wfth slow feet, pausing at each turn 
A sudden waft of west wind blew 
The breath of the sweet fern 

That ftagrfiuic^ from my vision swept 
The ahan landscape» m its stead» 



up Mm hm$ 0f I 
As Uglit of hcM 09 troa4^ 

I saw jmy boyhood’s lakclc^ shioe 
Once more through rifts of wooiitod shode f 
I knew my river’s winding Ime 
Bjf mommg mist betrayed 

With me June’s freshness^ lapsing brooks 
Murmurs of leaf and bee, the call 
Of birds, and one m voice and look 
In keeping with them all 

A fern beside the way we went 
She plucked, and simhng, held it U|^ 
from her hand the wild sweet scent 
1 drank as from a cup 

4? potent Witchery of smell! 

The dust^ry leaves to life return, 

And she who plucked them owns the spell 

^d: lifts 1her ghostly fern 

( 

Or sense or sjnrit > Who shall say 

jtouch the chord of memory thnlk? 

It passed; and left the August day 
Ablaze t>n ^nely hills 



Cwn A TatRCB Voiltei 






'T'ftE co|)$e Wgothis shiady boughs, 
^ blackbirds’ eveiiien ^hissles 


The bdJs ha’ sheep upon ther*brows, 
Thft «ummerleha;e ha’ thissles 
Tha xneAds be gay tn grassy May, 
Bpt O vroitt hill to holler, 

Let I look down upon a groUn’ 

0^ cam a tumen yoller 


An’ pease da grow m tangled beds, 
An’ beans be sweet to snuff, 0 
The titaper woats da bend ther heads, 
The barley’s beard is rough, O 
The turnip green is fresh between 
The cam m hill ar holler, 

6ut I’d look down upon the gioun’ 

O’ wheat a turnen yoller 


’Tis merry when the brawny men 
Da come to reap u down, O, 

Wher glossy red the poppy hciad 
*S among the sta’ks so brown, 0 
merry while the wheat’s m hde 
Ar when, by hill ar holler, 

Kim ledscefs thick da stoop to pick 
The eare So wipe fin’ yoller 

WtUmti iBmm 



The Music of thoJP?ick ^ ^ ^ 


T F you would have your kennel for eweetne^s of 
^ cry, then you must dompound )t of dome lat^ 
dogs, that have deep solemn Mouthes, and are dwilf^ 
m spending, which must as it wdre bear tho base 
in the consort then a double number of roaring 
and loud ringing Mouthes which tnu%t bear the 
counter tenor, then some hollow plain sweet; 
Mouthes, which must bear the mean or middle part 
and so with these three parts of musick you shall 
make your cry perfect and herein you shall observe 
that these Hounds thus mixt, do run just and even 
together and not hang off loose from one another, 
which IS the vilest sight that m%y be and you 
shall understand, that this composition is best to 
b# ihadfi of *lhe swiftest and largest deep moutl^d 
dog, the slowest middle sus’d dog, and the shortest 
legg’d slender dog Amongst these you may es^at 
m a couf^ or two small single beagles, which as 
smalt trebles may warble amongst them the cry 
wiU be a great deal the more sweet If you 
would have your kennel for depth of mouth, then 
|iou idiall compound it of the largest dogs winch 
have the greatest mouths and deepest ^lew% such as 
your ^est Countrey, Che shire and Lanca shufe doge 
are, and to five or six base couple of mouths ah# 
not add above two couple of counter tenors^ aa nlany^ 
meana, and not above one couple of Itf 
M and thetv.a$ ti^the 



Oi" oi a scetit, mhll ixm^h sweetness to 
the solemnness and graveness of the cry, and the 
mustdc thereof will be mtich more delightful! to 
the ears of every beholder 

Getvase Markham. 


The Find o ^ ^ ^ o 

sound’s neither sheep bell nor bark 5 
* They’re running—they’re runnmgr Go hark 

The sport may be lost by a moment s delay, 

So whip up the puppies and scurry away 
Pash down through the cover by dmgle and dell 
There’s a gate at the bottom—1 kno^ it well 
And they’re running—they’re running, 

Go hark I 

They’re running—they’re running, Go hark 1 

One fence and we’re out of the park 

Sit down m your saddles and race at the brotdc, 

^ Then smash at the bullfinch , no time for a look, 
leave cravens and skirters to dangle behind 
ne’e avray for the moors m the teeth of the wind, 

And they’re running—they’re running, 

Go hark! 

'They’re 3mnmng-"they’Te running, Go hark! 
Mlhemrun on and run^till it^ da^tl 



WeU m\h tiettt we aie, w4 ertth 

WWite thetfe’s mti4 <w mA 
to m 

Theti $hog aloti|f homeward^ chat ovet tlie 
And bear m our dteams tbe sweet muSio all uigl4 
Tbey^re runnmg^*^tbey*ire tunurngf^ 

Go bark! 

C^arinf ktnjp^i^ 
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NIGHT AND THE STARS 



HiU Tw iligbt, sovereign of one peatefui hour! 

Not 4un art Thou as undiscernmg Night 
But studious only to remove from sight 
Day s mutable distmOtions Ancient Power 1 
Thus did the waters gleam the mountains Jower 
To the rude Briton when m wolf s&in vest 
Here rovettg wild he laid him down to rest 
On the bare rock or through a leafy bower 
tyook d ere his eyes were closed By him was seen 
The sdf same vision which we now behold 
At thy meek bidding shadowy Power brought forth 
These mighty barriers and the gulf between 
The flood the stars —a spectacle as old 
As the beginning of fbe heavens and <eartb4^ 

William Werdsmirth 

The Dog star and Aldebaran pointing to the restless Pleiades^ 
were half way up the Southern sky and between them hung 
Qnon which gorgeous constellation never burnt more vwidfy 
than now as it swung itself forth above the rim of the land 
scape Castor and Pollux with their Omet shine were almost 
on the meridian the barren ind gloomy Square of PegaSUS 
was creeping round to the north west far away through the 
plantation Vega sparkled like a lamp suspended ahod dm 
leafless trees^ and Cassiopeia s chair stood daintily poised on 
tho>nppen(aost boughs 

iOne o dock ^ Gabriel 


Tkmail^d9!4^ 



To the Eveoing Star o ^ 

'^HOU fan*haired Angel of the^Evenmg, 

Now whilst the sun rests on the moii^tams, light 
Thy bright torch of love—thy radiant crown 
Put on^ and smile upon our evening bed! 

Smile on our loves and while thou drawest the 
Blue curtains of the sky, scatter thy silver dew 
On every flower that shuts its sweet eyes 
In timdy sleep* Let thy West Wmd sleep on 
The lake speak silence with thy ghmmenng eyes 
And wash the dusk with silver —SoQn full soon 
Dost thou withdraw then the wolf rages wide 
And the lion glares through the dun forest, 

The fleeces of our flocks are covered with 

Thy sacred dew, protect them with thme Influence! 

WtUtam BMe 


lEv^ea in the Village ^ ^ ^ ^ 

OW the light 0 the west is a turned to gloom» 
^ ^ An? the men be ^it huome vrom ground, ^ 
the hells be a renden it down the Coomhe 
A^uoauen an' dyen ^nund 

301 



^4lie*tinij4 If 
Alia* tiwj i4fi 

Ati* tkt imH bf 0. vW etcms bigh fii’ 

^d-teir da roar at miU 

Arf out droo yander cottage’s wmder pianei 
^he ligbt 0 ^ tbe oaudle da ^hoot^ 

Axi* yoQt^g Jomifby $|}e blacksmith is down the liattb 
A playen his jarnrnn flute 
An^ the mdfer*s man 
0a zit down at his ease 

’Fon the girt wooden seat that is under the trees, 
Wi* his pipe an* his cider can 

Tha* da z% that tis zom*hat m towns to ree 

Fresh fiazen vrom day to day 

Tha* mid zee em var me, tf the two or dree 

I da love should but smile an’ stay 

Zoo gi*e me the sky, 

An* the atr an* the run, 

An* a huome m the dell wher the water da rum 
An* there let me live an’ die 

WtlUnm BurmA 


Mfight *0 ^ '<5> ^ <> 

T he suif descending m the westt 
rhe evening Star does | 
tim bttds afe sdenl ip their n^, 

AIMI t most sOei^ $ot phte 

^ \ 

go? 



The indoii» 

heem*i^ high hqweri 
With $ile»t delight ^ 

$ite knd smiles oti the mght 

Fareivelli green fields and happ^ grove 
Where flocks have ta^en delight, 
Where lambs have nibbled, silent move 
The feet of an^gels bright 
Unseen they pour blessing, 

And joy without ceasing, » 

On each bud and blossom, 

On each sleeping bosom 

They look m every thougntiess nest, 
Where birds are covered warm, 

They visit caves of every beast, 

To keep them all from harm 
If they see any weeping 
That should have been sleeping 
They pour sleep on their head, 

And sit down by their bed 

When wolves and tigers howl for prey 
They pitying stand and weep, 

Seeking to drive their thirst away^ 

And keep them from the sheep 
But if they rush dreadful 
The angels most heedful 
Receive each mild spini 
Kew worlds to mh^t 
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And thete tht Im^h^s c^es ^ 

Shall dow With te^rs trf gol4 
And pitying the lender cne», 

And walking round the fold, 

Saying Wrath by His meekness, 

And by His health sickness, 

Are driven away 
From our immortal day 

And now beside thee, bleating lamb, 

I can he down and sleep, 

Or thmk on Him who bore thy name, 
Graze after thee, and weep 
For washed in hfes river, 

My blight mane for ever 
Shall shine like the gold, 

As I guard o’er the fold 

Wtlham Slake 


Invocation o ^ ^ ^ ^ 

T AM he that walks with the tender and growing 
* mght, 

i call to the earth and sea half hid by the night 
Press rdosO) bare bosomed night-^press close,inagnetic 
nourishing night I 

of south winds—-night of the large few $t#a* 
StiUnoddmg ni^ht—mad naked surntper mght 
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Smile, O voluptuous cool Isreath d earth I 

Earth of the Slumhenng atid liquid trees < 

Earth of departed sunset-*earth of the mountains 
misty topt 1 

Earth of the vitreous pour of the full moon just tinged 
with blue 1 

Earth of shine and dark mottling the tide of the river ’ 

Earth of the limpid grey of clouds brighter and clearer 
for my«ake 1 

Far swooping elbowed earth — rich apple blossomed 
earth--- 

Smile, for your lover comes 

Walt Whitman 


Night ^ <o ^ 

S WIFTLY walk oer the western wave, 
Spirit of iNight • 

Out of the misty eastern cave 
Where, all the long and lone daylight, 
Thou wove St di earns of joy and fear 
Which make thee ternble and dear. 

Swift be thy flight * 

Wrap thy form in a mantle grey, 

Star m wrought, 

Shod with thine hair the eyes of Day ^ 
fCtss her until she be wearied oUL 
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thtn 

'tmdkmg kll witli thmt 

Cornel long souglit \ 

Wlien I arose and saw the dawn 

I sighed for thee 

When light rode high, and the dev; was gdne^ 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 

And the weary Day turned to his resl^ 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 

i sighed for thee 

Thy brother Death came, and cncdj, 

“ Would’st thou me ^ ” 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the fllmy eyed 
Murmured like a noontide bee, 

Shall I nestle near tity side ? 

Would st thou me ^ *—And I 

** No, not tl 

Death will come w hen thou art c 
Soon, too soon^ 

Sleep will come when thou art 
Of neither would I ask the boon 
1 ask of thee, belo\ ^d Night— 

Swift be thine approaching flight, 

Coine fiM>on, soon 1 
Pert^ 




SpeCie|! Aetemitatif ^ ^ ^ ^ 

T KNOW that I am mortal and ephemeral, but 
^ when I scan the multitudinous circling spirals of 
the star^> rib longer do I touch earth with my feet but 
sit with Zeus himself and take my fill of the ambrosial 
food of the gods 

PioUmaeus 

(J W Mackail s translation ) 


Bevis and the Stars ^ o ^ 

3 T P through the branches of the oak he saw Lyra, 
thepuif* tar m the heavens, white as whitest 
and clearest ij,i i ay be, gleaming at the zenith of 
tiie pale i doiin. But just above the horizon 
nor ids th< as faint white light, the faintest 
nor Si. ' ei noon was rising there 
rher Noitli >tar minute but cleai-“SO small 
d yet r I fo the axle and focus of the sky, 
11 teadoA Lin iius—the North Star always shone 

11 st over lilt group of elms by the oichard Summer 
and winter, spring 1 autumn it was always there, 
lwa> over the elm —whether the> were reddwnmg 
/itl the buds and flowers of Febr ^ry, whether they 
wtr * dl green now m the heats ui August, whether 
the ere yellow m October 
Dick and hts team, whose waggon goea backwards, 
swun«, i und It like a stone in a slmg whirled about 



the shtndtllers^ jgometuttes the of the Beair> whesi?^ 
Dick bestridt^ his second horse, hung down behind 
thi ijbis nitththe vapour of the honron Sometin^es 
the l^ointers weie nearly overhead If they ivere 
hidden by a cloud, tlie Lesser Bear gave a point * or 
you could draw a line through Cassiopeia, an^tell the 
North by her ch^air of stars 

Whcwi tb# few leaves left on this young oak were 
brown, and rustled m a frosty night, the massy shoulder 
of Orion came heaving up through it—first one bright 
sjtar then another, then the gleaming girdle and the 
less definite scabbard, then the great constellation 
stretched across the east At the first sight of Orion s 
shoulder Bevis always felt suddenly stronger, as if a 
breath of the mighty hunter’s had come down and 
entered into him 

He stood upright, his frame enlarged his mstep 
lifted him as he walked as if he too could swing the 
vast club and chase the hon from his lair The 
sparkle of Orion’s stars brought to him a remnant of 
the immense vigour of the young world, the frosty air 
braced his smews, and power came mto his arms 

As the constellation rose so presently new vigour 
too entered mto the trees, the sap moved, the buds 
thrust forth, the new leaf came, and the nightingale 
ttlvfUing up from the south sang in the musica} April 
mgbfs But this was when Orion was souili, and 
Sinus fiared like a night sun over the great oak at the 
top of the Home Field. 
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Sleep Beneath the Stare ^ ^ ^ ^ 

lyr IGHT IS a dead monotonous pinod under a 
^ loof but m the open world it passes ligfhtly, 
mth Us stars and dews and perfumes, and the hours 
are marked by changes m the face of Nature What 
seems a kind of temporal death t# people choked 
between walls and curtains, is only a l^ht and living 
slumber to the man who sleeps a held All night 
long he can hear Nature breathing deeply and freely, 
even as she takes her rest she turns and smiles and 
there is one stirring hour unknown to those who 
dwell ih houses, when a wakeful induence goes abtoad 
over the sleeping hemisphere, and all the outdoor 
world are on their feet It is then that the cpck 
hrst crows, not this time to announce the dawn, but 
like a cheerful watchman speeding the course of 
night Cattle awake on the meadows sheep break 
their fast on dewy hillsides, and change to a new lair 
among the ferns , and houseless meh who have lam 
down with the fowls, open their dim eyes and behold 
the beauty of the night 

At what inaudible summons, at what gentle touch 
of Nature, are all these sleepers thus recalled m the 
S£^e hour to life ^ Do the stars ram down an in 
dueace, or do we share some thrill of mothek aarlh 
below our resting bodies ? Even shepherds ind (^d 
countryfolk, who are the deepest read m these 
arcana, have not a guess as to the me^ms or purpose 
of this nightly resurrection Towards two m the 
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motmng the takd fjiace, ^ 

neither h&ow tm mquii?e farther And at ten^t it H 
a |4^iMnt mddent We are disturbed m oar slumber 
only, like the Ittwirioas Monfatgfte^ “that we may the 
bettetvand more sensibly relish it' We have a 
itjldment to look upon the stars And there is a 
special pleasure fiir some minds in the redevtton that 
we share ihe'^ impulse with all out door ereatures m 
our neighbourhood that we have escaped out of the 
BmUlU it civilisation, and are become, for the time 
being, a mere kmdly animal and a sheep of Nature s 
4iock 

R L ^t^emon 


To Sleep ^ ^ ^ ^ 

A FLOCK of sheep that leisurely pass by, 

One aftei one , the sound of lain, and bees 
Murmuring the fall of rivers, winds, and seas, 
Smooth helds, white sheets of water, and pure sky 
1 ve thought of all by turns and yet do he 
Sleepless and soon the small bird s melodies 
Must bear first utter d from my orchard trees 
Am fifst cuckooes melancholy cry ^ 

jj^ven thus last night, and two nigbts mure t lay 
And could not Win thee, Sleep ^ by any steallb 
$0 do not let me wear to night away 
Without T|jee what id all the mommg’s wealth ? 
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Come, ble^sM banner between day an^ day, 

Dear mother oi fresh thouglits and joyous health \ 

Wtlham Wordsworth 


I Met at Eve ^ 

T MET at eve thefnnce of Sleep, ^ 

His was a still and lovely face ^ 

He wandered through a valley steep, 
Lovely m a lonely place 

His garb was grey of lavender, 

About his blows a poppy wreath 
Burned like dun coals, and everywhere 
The air was sweeter for his breath 

His twilight feet no sandals woie, 

His eyes shone faint in their own flame, 
Fair moths that gloomed his steps before 
Seemed letters of his lovely name 

His house IS m the mountain ways, 

A phantom house of misty walls, 

Whose golden flocks at evening graze, 

And witch the moon with muffled calls. 

Upweliing from hi$ shadowy springs 
Sweet waters shake a trembling sound, 
There flit the hoot-K>wl*s silent wings, 
There hath his web the sdkworifl woutid« 
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park m his pools cl^tar visions lark, 
And rosy» as with morning buds 
Along his dales of broom and birk 
Droams haunt his solitary woods 

I met at eve the Pnnce of Sleep, 

His was a still and lovely face 
He wandered through a valley steep 
J-ovely in a lonely place 


Walter Journal 



A LITTLE COMPANY OF GOOD 
COUNTRY PEOPI F 



With the open ftir and a leisurely life 
Hojtne&pun and spo-niels and honey 
Au eave full of sw'Ulows a sun brown€^d wife 
He s never a thought for money 


Simplify simplify I 


Af /> Tkormtti 



Who can l^ive in Heart so Glad o ^ 

*1 ^jTHO can li\e in heart so glad 
^ ^ As the merry Country Lad 1 
Who, upon a fair green balk. 

May, at pleasure, sit and walk , 

And, amid the a/ure skies, 

See the morning sun arise ^ 

While he hears, m every Spring, 
How the birds do chirp and sing 
Or, before the hounds m cry, 

See the hare go stealing by 
Or, along the shallow biook. 

Angling with a baited hook 
See the hshes leap and play, 

In a blessed sunny day, 

Or to hear the partridge call 
Till she have her covey all 
Or to see the subtle fox, 

How the viHam plies the box! 

After feeding on his prey, 

How he closely sneeks away 
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Througl) the hedge, akid dowft the 
Tdl he gets into his burrow 1 
Theh the bee to gather honey 
And the little black haired coney, 

On a bank^ for sunny place, 

With her forefeet wash her face 
Are not these with thousands moe 
Than the Courts of Kings do know, • 
The true pleasing spirit's sights, 

That may breed true love's delights ? 

Ntcifias 


The Barefoot Boy o ^ 

B lessings on thee, httle man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan ! 
With thy turned up pantaloons, ^ 

And thy merry whistled tunes 
With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill 
With the surshme on thy face, 
Through thy tom brim s jaunty grace, 
From my heart f give thee joy,— 

1 was once a bsrefocjt boy 
Prmce thou art,—the grown up man 
Only IS republican 
Let the miUion dollared ride 1 
Barefoot, trudging at his stdoi 
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Thou ha.st more j:h^n he can buy 
In the reaeh of ear and eye>— 
Outward sunshine, inward joy 
Blessings on thee, baiefoot boy 

Oh for boyhood s painless play 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
health that mocks the doctor's rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee's morning chase, 

Of the wild flower's time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood , 

How the tortoise bears his shell 
How the woodchuck digs his cell 
And the ground mole sinks his well 
How the lobin feeds her young. 

How the oriole's nest is hung 
Where the whitest lilies blow 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the ground nut trails its vine, 
Where the wood grape s clusters shine 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay. 

And the architectural plans 
Of gray hornet artisans I 
For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Kature answers all he asks , 

Hand m hand with her he walks, 

Face to face with her he talk*, 



parcel oC heir joy ^ 

3{es$m^s on the barefoot boy I 

Oh for boyhood*s time of June, 
Crowding years m one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw. 

Me, their master, waited for 
I was nch in flowers and trees. 
Humming birds and honey bees , 

For my sport the squirrel played. 

Plied the snouted mole his spade , 

For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone r- 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night 
Whispering at the ^^arden wall, 

Talked with me from fall to fall, 

Mine the sand rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mute the walnut slopes beyond, 

Mmct, on bending orchard trees, 

Apples of Hespendes ! 

Sttll as my honron grew, 

Larger grew my riches too 
All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy 

Oh for festal dainties spread, 

Like my bowl of milk and ( 



Pewter i|>oon Atid howl of wood, 

On the door stonoy gray pind rude ! 
0*er me, like a regal lent, 

Cloudy ribbed, the sunset bent 
Purple curtained, fringed with gold 
looped m many a wmd s^^ ung fold , 
While for music came the play 
Of the pied frogs’ orchestra 
And to light the noisy choir, 

Lif’the fly his lamp of fire 
t was monarch pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy * 


Cheerily, then my little man, 

Live and laugh, as boyhood can ^ 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble speared the new mown sward 
Every morn shall lead thee throufc,h 
Fresh baptisms of the dew 
Every evening from thy feet 
Shall the cool uind kiss the heat 
All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison cells of pride, 

Lose the freedom of the sod, 

Like a coifs for work be shod. 

Made to tread the mills of toil, 

X3p and down m ceaseless moil 
Happy if their track be found 
Kever on forbidden ground, 
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Happy S' chey mnk not {n 
Quick and treacharotis mds of sm 
Ah • that thou conldst know thy joy, 

Ere It pa5$e$> barefoot boy 1 

/ffkrt Gnemk^t/ Wkt$Her 


A Fair and Happy Milkmaid ^ ^ ^ 

( 

T S a country wench, that is so far from making her 
"*■ self beautiful by art, that one look of hers la able 
to put all face physic out of countenance She knows 
a fair look is but a dumb orator to commend virtue, 
therefore minds it not All her exceUe^Hces stand m 
her so silently as if they had stolen upon her without 
her knowledge The lining of her apparel (which is 
herself) is far better than outsides of tissue, for 
though she be not arrayed m the spoil of the silk 
worm, she is decked in mnoccncy, a far better wearing 
She doth not, with lying long a bed, spoil both her 
complexion and conditions nature hath taught her 
too immoderate sleep is rust to the soul, she rises 
therefore with chanticleer her darnels cock, and at 
night makes lamb her curfew In milking a coy*’ and 
straining the teats through her fingers, it seems that 
so sweet a milk press makes the milk the sweeter or 
whiter, for never came almond glove or aromatic 
ointment off her palm to tamt it gotikn ears of 
corn fall and kiss her feet when she reaps them, a$ if 
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they wished to be bound and kd prisonets bj the 
same hand that felled them Her breath is het own, 
\vhivh scents* all the year lonj? of June, Kke a new 
made haycock She makes her hand hard with 
labour, and her heart soft with pity, and when 
winter’s evenings fall early (sitting at her merry 
wheel) she sings a defiance to the giddy wheel of 
fortune bhe doth all things with so sweet a grace 
It seems ignorance will not suffer hei to do ill, because 
her mind is to do well She bestows her year s wages 
at next fair, and, in choosing her garments, counts no 
bravery m the world like decency The garden and 
beehive are all her physic and chirurgery, and she 
In es the loiffeer for it She dares go alone and un 
fold sheep m the night, and fears no manner of lU 
because she means none, yet, to say truth, she is 
never alone, for she is still accompanied with old 
songs, honest thoughts, and prayers, but short ones 
yet they have their efficacy, m that they are not 
palled with ensuing idle cogitations Lastly, her 
dreanis are so chaste that she dare tell them only 
a Friday’s dream is all her superstition that she 
conceals for fear of anger Thus livtes she and all 
ber care is that she may die m the spring time, to 
have store of flowers stuck upon her winding sheet 

Sir Thomas Ovsrbury 
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The Shejailiserd o* the Farua ^ ^ ^ 


T Fl! the Shej^erd: o* the farm 
* An^ be so proud a toven TOdud 
Wi* my loug Crook a thirt my yarm, 

As ef I wer a kmg a crown'd 

An*^ I da bide al day among 
The bleaten sheep an pitch ther ^uold, 
An whett the evemen shjades be long 
Da zee em al a penned an' tuold 

An* I da zee the fnskcn lam s, 

Wi' swingen tails and woolly lage^ 

A playen roun*^ ther veeden dams, 

An* pullen o’ ther milky bags 

An* i, bezide a hawtham tree. 

Da zit upon the apnny down 
While shiades o lummer clouds da vlee 
Wi silent flight along the groun’ 

An* there, among the many cries 
O’ sheep an* lam s, my dog da pass 
A zultry hour wi' bhuken eyes. 

An nose a stratch'd upon the graas, 

But lb a twmklen, at my word, | 

The ^aggy rogue is Up an' gone 
Out roun' the sheep liV any bud, 

To do what he% S zeai upon ^ 



M* W wf itty 

wi' *ny hut 0^ Wf an* hurdles^ 

I won’den chaistn^ my shtfphetd’s life 
To be a mmde a king o* wordles 

An I da goo to w^ishen pooh 
A sonsen auver head an’ ears 
The shaggy sheep, to clean ther wool, 

Avi miake ’em ready var the shears 

An’ when the shearen time da come 
I be at bam vrom dawn till dark, 

Wher zome da catch the sheep, and zome 
Da mark ther zides wi’ miaster’s mark 

An* when the shearen’s al a done 
Then wc da eat, an drink, an zm^^ 

In miaster’s kitchen, till the tun 
Wi’ merry sounds da shiake an ring 

1 be the Shepherd o’ the farm 
An* be so proud a roven round 
Wi my long crook a thirt my > arm, 

As ef I were a king a crown d 

Wtlhum Barms 


The Shepherd o o <7^ <?• 

shepherd is very near to Earth He grows 
^ itp from her lap he never quite leaves her 
bo4om i he is her foster child He may hear her 
heart Ibeam attd drink of h^r tears If she smiles he 
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jKtioweth why h$s anci he ktto^th 

She lelleth him her secret thoughts i eft the day 
long he may he close m her ayns* No maa so 
ptc^er for tlmt sweet bed no mau may he so ready 
to die and mingle with her 

Maunce 

{Pm md the Voun^ Shepherd ) 


The Pretty Washermaiden ^ ^ 

'^HE pretty washermaiden 
^ She washes on always • 

And as she nibs, and as she wrings 
Her shapely body sways and springs 
As if to burst her stays 

Her cheek is rich and shining 
And brown as any egg, 

And, when she dives into her tub 
To duck the linen she’s to scrub, 

She shows the neatest leg! 

Her round arms white with lather, 

Her elbows fresh and red> 

Her mouth the rosiest of bu4s, 

Who would not risk a showeir of suds 
To kiss her damty head ? 

iV £ MtOgf 
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Walt*s Friend ^ 'O ^ 

T KNEW a jnaii, a common farmer the father of 

*■* five sons, 

And m them the fathers of sons, and m them the 
fathers of sons 

This man was of wonderful vigour, calmness beauty 
of persSn, 

The shape of his head, the pale yellow and white 
of his hair and beard the immeasunble meaning 
of his black eyes, the richness and breidth of his 
manners, 

These I used to go and visit him to see, he was wise 
also, 

He was SIX feet tall he was over eighty )ears old, 
his sons were massive, clean, bearded, tan faced, 
handsome, 

They and his daughters loved him, all who saw bun 
loved him, 

They did not love him by allowance they loved him 
with personal love, 

He drank water only, the blood show^hke scarlet 
through the cleai brown of his face 

He was a frecluent gunner and fisher he sail’d his 
boat himself, he had a fine one presented to him 
by a ship joiner, he had fowling pieces presented 
to ham by men that loved him, 

When he went with his five sons and many grandsons 
to httiit or fish, you would pick him out as the 
most beautiful and vigorous of the gang, 
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Ycdj would wwh long and tong to \>t 4iim, 
would Wi$h to Sit by bun m tfec ^at tlbal you ai|A 
ho might touch each other 

IVaU Whutmm 


Toip Sueter*<> O' o ^o o 

w 

W HAT a handful of steel hearted soldiers afe in 
an important pass, such was Tom m keeping: 
the wicket Nothing went by him and for coolness 
and nerve in this trying and responsible post, t never 
saw his equal As a proof of his quickness and 
skill, I have numberless times seen him stump a 
man out uith Brett's tremendous bowling Add to 
this valuable accomplishment ha was one the 
manliest ard most graceful of hitters Few would 
cut a ball haiuer at the point of the bat, and he 
moreover, an excellent short runner He had an eye 
like an eagle—rapid and comprehensive He wa^ 
the first who departed from the custom of the old 
players before him, who deemed it a heresy to lestya 
the crease for the ball, he would get m at it, and hd 
It straight of and straight on, and, eg^d J it wW 
if It had been fired 4s by tip rulef ^ 

the trial matches no man was ^lowjed to jgp iporo 
"than thirty run$, he generally gais^ ht% nWber 
earlier than any of them I havb aeidi^ a 
handaotoer npn than Tom Swipi 
jldkfUt fiyo feet ten As If, too^ 
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tift at biHh a specimen of her prodigality, 
^ gavo bitn so amiable a disposition, that be i\as 
tba |>et 6^ ail tbe neighboot'bood so honourable a 
h«a«*t, that his im^ord was never questioned by the 
gfeqtlemen who associated with him and a voice, 
which for sweetness, power, and puuty of tone (a 
tenor) njuld, with proper cultivation, have made him 
a handsome fortune With uhat rapture haie I hung 
upon his notes when he has given us a hunting song 
in the club room after the day’s practice was over 
Lear was a short man, of a fair complexion well 
looking and of a pleasing aspect He had a sweet 
counter tenor voice Many a tieat have I had m 
hearing him and Sueter join m a glf*e at the Bat 
and Ball ” on Broad Halfpenny 

1 have been there and still would go 

Twas like a little Heaven below I 

Ji?hn Nyren 


XJntjle an’ Aunt 

H OW happy uncle us d to be 

zuminer time, when aunt an^ he 
O* ^Sunday evetnen^* yarm m yarm, 

Did walk aboWther tiny farm, 

Whde birds did ring an* gnats did zwariUj 
Droo gmss a’most above ther kneesi 
An* roun* by hedges an* by treei 
Wi* lea^y houghs n 



His hat wcr broad, hi» ctibat wer iJrown 
Wi* two long flaps a b^ng^n dowti 
An’ vrom bis knfjc went down a blao 
Knit stock^n 4o his bttckled shoe^ 

An* aunt did pulthor gown tail droo 
Her pocket hole, to keep en neat, 

As she mid walk, or te^ke a seat 
By leafy boughs a swayen 

An \ust the) d goo to «ce their lots 
O’ pot yarbs m the gearden plots 
An’ he, i maybe, gwam droo hatch 
Would zee aunt’s vowls upon a patch 
O’ zeeds an’ vow if he could catch 
Em wj his gun, they shoudden vlee 
Noo mwore into their roost^n tree, 

Wj leafy boughs a swayen 

An’ then \ rom gearden tha did pass 
D rough archet var to zee the grass, 

An’ if the blooth, so thick an’ white, 
Mid be at ’ll a touch'd wi blight, 

An* uncle, happy at the zight, 

Did guess what cider there micilie 
In al the archet, tree wi’ tree, 

Wi’ tutties all a sway«gp[ 

An* then tha stump’d altnfg* vrom thi^ra 
A yield, to zee the cows an* meare ^ 

An shei when uncle cnme m zighb 
LoobVl up^ an* prick’d her upright^ 



An* whickered ant wi* ai her might 
An* he a chudcl^n^ went to zee 
The cows below the shiady tree, 

Wi’ leafy houghs a swmyem 

An last ov al, they went to know 
How vast the grass m mead did grow 
Aai^ then aunt zed ’twer time to goo 
In huome, a-ho!dfen up her shoe 
To show how wet ’e wer wi dew 
An’ zoo they toddled huome to rest, 

Lik’ culvers vlee cn to ther nest 
In leafy boughs a swayen 

Willtam Barnes 


Will Wimble ^ *0 -o 

A S I was yesterday morning walking with Sir 
Roger before his house, a country fellow 
brought him a huge fish, which, he told him, Mr 
Willmm Wimble had caught that very morning , and 
that he presented it with his service to him and 
intended to come and dine with him At the same 
time lie dehvered a letter, which my friend read tq 
me as soon as the messenger left him 

desire you to accept of a jack, 
'whifiAi IS the best I hate caught this season. I 
mtend to come stay with you a vieek, and se«^ 



1|0W tH pe*sch btic the. BJ?ick Biyer I 

with eoihi^i eotieeru the last ttttie t y6it 
bow^^g gteew that yowr whip watitcd A lash ^ ,* 

Will br;ipg half A do 2 |p with ipe that I IwiSt^ ipt 
week> which l hope will serve you all the httie ym 
%ire m the country 1 have not been out of the saddle 
for SIX days last past, having been at Eton with Sir 
John s bldest son He takes to his learning hugely— 
I atn, Sir, Your humble servant, 

“ Wat 


This extraordinary letter and message that accom 
panied it made me very curious to know the character 
and ^quality of the gentleman who sent them^ whiCh 
I found to be as follows —Will Wimble is youngs 
brother jo a baronet and descended of the ancicnl 
family of the Wimbles He is now between fotty 
and fifty but being bred to no busmess and hern tp 
no estate, he generally lives wi^ his elder brother as 
superintendent of bis game He hunts a pack 'of 
dogs better than any man m the country, and is very 
famous for finding out a hate He extremely Wdf 
versed m all the little handicrafts of kn idle man 


He makes i May fiy to a miracle, and furm$hcf the 
whpie country with angle rods As he is a good ^ 
natured, officious fellow, and very muchxes^eemid 
upon account of his fapidy^ he as^a guefsl^^ 

every house, apd keeps UjpU goo4 corfe^mlWI' 
among all ^houi hi^^ 

Imp rpm m {socket tp 


4^ gfo 



a p^ppf b^tW^en a coupJe o^ friends tbiit 
Iwe perl^ps m tfee oppo^i^e sides of the county 
Witi IS a particular favourite of all the young heirs, 
wbojEn he frequently obliges with a net that he has 
weaved, or a settiitg dog that he has made himself 
He now and then presents a pair of carters of his 
own Quitting to their mothers or sisters, and raises 
a great deal of mirth among them by inquiring as 
as h? meets them * how they wear ’ ^ These 
gentleman like manufactures and obliging little 
humours make Will the darling of the country 

Joseph Addkion 


S Oentlemart of the Old School <0 *0 ^ 

H e lived m that p'tst Ccorgian day, 

When men were less inclined to say 
That “ Time IS Gold, * and overlay 
With toil their pleasure 
He held some land, and dwelt thereon,— 
Where, I forget,—the house is gone 
His Chnstian tlihme, 1 think, was John,— 

Hts surname, Leisure 

l^eynolds has painted him,—a face 
tallied with ^ Une^ old fashioned grace, 
ddouredj frank, with ne*er a trace 
Oftirouble shaded, 



The 0 yes aie blue, the hair la drest 
In plainest ^ ay,—one hand is prest 
Deep in a flapped canai> vest, 

With buds btocaded 

He wears a brown old Brunswick coat, 

With silver buttons,—round his throat, 

A soft cravat — m all you note 
An elder fashion — 

A strangeness, which to us uho shine 
In shapely hats,—whose coats combine 
All harmonies of hue and line, 

Inspnes compassion 

He lived so long ago you see 1 
Men were untrtvelled then but we 
Like Anel, post o er land and sea 
i With careless parting 

He found it quite enough for him 
To smoke his pipe m ‘garden turn, 

And watch about the fish tank’s brim 
Tlie swallows darting 

He liked the )vell wheel s creaking tongue,—^ 
He liked the thrush that ^pped and sung,*-^ 
He liked the drone of dies among 
His netted peaches 
He liked to watch the sunlight lall 
Athwart iVied orchard wall, 

Or pause to catch the edekoo^s call 
Beymtd the^beeches» 



were the times of Paint and Patch 
And yet no Ranelagh could match 
The sober doves that round his thatch 
Spread tads and sidled 
He liked their rufHmg, puffed content^— 
For him their drowsy wheelings meant 
More than a Mall of Beaux that bent, 

Or Belle that bridled 

Not that, m truth, when life began 
He shunned the flutter of the fan 
He too had maybe pinked his man ’ 

In Beauty’s quarrel 

But now his ‘ fervent youth ” had flown 
Where lost things go and he was grown 
As staid and slow paced as his own 
Old hunter, Sorrel 

Yet stiil he loved the chase, and held 
That no composer’s score excelled 
The merry horn, when Sweetlip swelled 
Its jovial not 

But most his measured words of praise 
Caressed the anglePs easy ways,— 

His idly meditative days,— 

His rustic diet 

Not that his ^meditating’ rose 
Beyond a sunny summer doze 
never troubled his repose 

With fruitless prying, 



Bi?it as law for tiighj 

What Gmi withholds nd man caia kiKvw* 

An«i smiled away enquuy so, 

Without replying^ 

We i^ead^^laSi ho^ muck vsie read 1-^ 
The jtmibled ttrifes of creed and creed 
With endless controversies feed 
Our groaning tables 

His Ij^ooks—and they sufficed himiiri^ere 
Cotton s Montaigm^ The Grate of Biatr> 
A “ Walton”—much the worse for wear^v 
And Msop s Fables 

One more ,—The BtMe Not that he 
Had searched its page as deep as we 
No sophistries could make him see 
Its slender credit 
It may ke that he could not count 
The sirfeyand sons to Jesse’S fount,— 

He liked the “ Sermon on the Mount*’'-^ 
And more, he read it 

Once he had loved, hut failed to wed, 

A red cheeked lass who long was dead 
His ways were far too slow, he said, 

To quite forget her, 

And Still when time had taxtied 
The earliest hawthorn 1 »uds m 
Would hnd hi^ Imgenng ^et astray, 
Where Male ^ 



fy Qutit h^iAds the stone 
On Lei$nre*s grave,—now little known, 

A tangle of wild-*Oselias grown 
SO thick across it, 

The Benefactions” still dedare 
He left the detk an elhow-diair, 

And 13 Bence Yearly to prepare 
A Cflfhstmas Posset 

Li^oily, Leisure ’ Doubtless you, 

With too serene a conscience drew 
'‘Your easy breath, and slumbered through 
The gravest issue, 

But we, to whom Our age allows 
Scarce space to wipe our weary brows 
Look down upon your narrow house, 

Old fncnd and miss you 1 

Austin D&bson 


Mr Hastings ^ ^ o 

M r HASTINGS was low b£ stature, hut very 
strong, and very of a ruddy com 

l^eaibn, With flaxen hair His cloatbs were always of 
green floth His house was of the old fashion m 
i^he midst of a large plltk, well stocked with deer, 
rali^hits, add flsibpdnds He had a long narrow 
l^Imif^reeiv m and used to play with round 



sand bowls Here too he had ^ banquetiiig room 
hudt, like St stand, m a large tree< He kept all sorfs 
of hounds, that ran buck, likre, otter, and badger, 
and had hawks of all kmils, both long, and short 
winged His great hall was coThmonly strewed with 
marrow bones and full of hawk perches, hounds, 
apaniels and teiners^ The upper end of it was hung 
with fox skins of this and the last year s killing 
Here, and there a pole cat was'^intermixed and 
hunter's poles m great abundance Thd^ parlour was 
a large room, compleatly furnished in tjie same stile 
On a broad hearth, paved with brick, lay some of the 
choicest terriers, hounds, and spaniels One or two 
of the great chairs, had litters of cats m them, which 
were not to be disturbed Of these three or four 
always attended him at dinner and a little white 
wand lay by his trencher, to defend it, if they were too 
troublesome lit the windows, which weie verylar^c, 
lay his anows, cross bows, and other accoutrements^ 
The comers of the room were filled with his best 
hunting, and hawking poles His oi^ter table stood 
at the lower chd of ^he room, which was m constant 
use twice a day, all the jiear round for he never 
failed tb fat bisters ^ dinner, and supper with 
which the of Pool supplied him 

l(Li the upper end of stood a ^rnall table with 

f double desk one S^de of which held a church bibte j 
the other, the book of maftyri^ On dilTerent tables in 
the room lay hawk'a Hoods betls ^old^^hat^i, 
their crowns thrust m, full of ph^sanl 
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dk)6, > aaid $itor^ ioi^Jicqo pipes At one end 

of this voxm a ddOr^ which opened into a closet 
where stoo4 bottles pf^^hg beer, and wine which 
hevcr came ont but on ^gle glasses whiOh i\as the 
role of thb hooso* fol^he never exceeded himself > nor 
permitted others to eitceed AnSwenng to this closet, 
was ^door into an old ^hapel, which had been long 
disused foi;, devotion , but in the pulpit, as the safest 
place,, was always to be found a cold chme of beef, a 
venison pasty, a gammon of bacon, or a great apple 
pye, with thick crust, well baked His table cost him 
not much tho^ it was good to^eat at His sports 
supplied all, but beef and mutton except on Fridays, 
when he had the best of fish He never wanted a 
London pudding and he always sang it in with My 
part hes thertzn a He drank a glass or two of wine 
at meals, put syrup of gilly flowers into bis sack, artd 
had always a tun glass of smalt beer atandmg by him, 
which he often stirred about with rosemary He lived 
to be an hundred and never lost bis eye sight, nor 
Used spectacles He got on horseback ithout help, 
and rode to the death of the stag, till he was past 
fouifscore 





jfack o ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 





E very Villa^r^ has Its jp&ck*^ but no viHage ^ver 
had <][uite so hne a Jack as ours 
So pictm^que 
Versatile, 

Irrespoiisible, 

Powerful, 

Hedonistic, 

And lovable a Jack as ours 


t 

How Jack lived none knew, for he rarely did any 
work 

True he set night lines for eels and invariably ctught 
one 

Often two, 

Sometnnes three 

While very occasionally he had a day’s harvestuit, or 
^ hay making 

A id yet he always found enough money for tobacco, 
With a Jittle over for beer, though he was no soaker 

3 

Jack had a i^ife 

A soulless, savage woman she was, who disapjiroved 
volubly of his idl^ wdys 
But the only resui^ was to make him stay out 
(Like Rip Vat Winkle) 
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Jack a big black baarct, and a red shirt which was 
made lor a^iother» 

And no waistcoat 

^is boots were somebody else s, 

He wore the Doctors coat, 

And the Vicar’s trousers 

Personally 1 gave him a hat, but it was too small 

5 ^ 

Everybody hked Jack 

The Vicar liked him although he never went to church 
Indeed he was a cheerful Pagan with no temptation 
to break more than the Eighth Commandment 
and no ambition as a sinner 
The Curate liked him, although he had no simpering 
daughters 

The Doctor liked him although he was nci er ill 
! liked him too —chiefly because of his perpetual 
good tempei, and his intimacy with Nature^ and 
his capacity for colouring cutties 
The girls liked him because he brought them the first 
wild roses and the sweetest honeysuckle 
AUo, bcj^jause he could flatter so outrageously 

6 

But the boys loved him 
They followed bun m little banda 
Jack was their hero 
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no won^«r, fo*: lie coul4 UX ft Witlsf 

a stone, 

And thein long^, strftlglit Ashing ptdfti and 
eqtrilattJral catty forlts 
And he always kfttew of a ftcsh nest 
Besides, he could make a lln)usand things widi his 
old pocket kftifie 


How goof^ he was at cncket too ^ 

On the long evenings he would saunter to the green 
and watch the lads at phy, 

And by and by some one would ofier him a few 
knocks 

Then the Doctor’s coat would be carefully detached, 
and Jack would spit on his hands, and biandtsh 
the bat, 

And away the ball would go, north and south a^ad 
east and west, 

And sometimes bang into the zenith 

Fot Jack has httle science 

Upon each ball he made the same terridc and magnifi 
cent onslaught ^ 

Whether half volley or full pitch, or lohg 
Or leg break, or off break, or shootar, or 
yprker 

And when the stumps fell he would cheerfully set 
them up agftm> while white teeth flashed m 
the recesses of* hiftbeard 



8 


The inly persons who were not conspicuously fond of 
Jack were his wife, and the schoolmaster, and the 
head keeper 

The schoolmaster ha4 an idea that if Jack were 
hanged there would be no more truants 

His wife would attend the Ihneral without an extra 
ordinary show of grief 

And the head keeper woold mutter, “ There s one 
poacher less ** 


9 

Jack was quite as much a part of the village as the 
church spire, 

And if any of us lazied along by the river m the dusk 
of the evening— 

Waving aside nebulae of i,nats, 

Turning head quickly at the splash of a jumping fish, 
Peering where the water chuckled over a vanishing 
water'^at— 

And saw not Jack’s familiar form bending over his 
kkes, 

And $melt not his vile shag^ 

W#shou)d feel a lonelmess, a vague impression that 
som^mg wi^a wrong 


to 

For^en years Jack was always the same^ 
Never grdwmg older, 



Of richer, 

Or tidier, 

Never knowing that we had a certam pride in possess 
mg him 

Then there came a tempter ^with tales of easily 
acquired wealth, and Jack went away m his 
company 

ri 

He has never come back, 

And now the village is like a man who has lost an eye 
In the gloaming, no slouching dgure with colossal 
idleness m every line, leans against my garden 
wall, with prophecies of the morrow s weather 
And those who reviled Jack most wonder now what it 
was they found feult with 
We feel our beieavement deeply 
The Vicar, I believe would like to offer public prayer 
for the return of the wanderer 
And the Doctor, I know, is a little unhinged, and 
curing people out of pure absence of mmd 
For my part I have hope and the trousers I di$ 
carded last week will not be given away jusl^ yet 

P r Lum 


The Vicar o ^ 'O ^ 

S ome years ago, ere time and taste 
Had turned our parish topsy turvy, 
When Darnel Park was Darnel Wastes 
And roads as little known as scurvy, 
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The man who lost his way, betweeti 
St Mar/s HiU and Sandy Thicket, 

Was always shown across the green, 

And guided to the Parson’s wicket 

Back flew the bolt of lissom lath 
Fair Margaret, in her tidy kirtle, 

Led ihe»lorn traveller up the path, 

Through clean dipt tows of box and myrtle 
And Don and Sancho Tramp and Tra>, 

Upon the parlour steps collected, 

Wagged all their tails, and seemd to say — 

** Our master knows you—^you re expected ^ 

Uprose the Reverend Dr Brown, 

Uprose the Doctor s wihsome 
The lady laid her 1 nitting down, 

Her husband clasp d hu* ponderous ** Barrow 
WTiate’er the stranger s caste or creed 
Pundit or samt or sinner, 

He found a stable for his steed, 

And welcome for himself, and dinner 

it, when he reach’d his journey s end, 

And warm’d himself m Court or College, 

He had not gain’d an honest friend 
And cuwous scraps of knowledge,— 

If he departed as he came. 

With no new light on love or liquor,— 

Good sooth, the traveller was to blame, 

And not the Vicarage, nor the Vicar 
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Hts talk was kke a which mns 

With rapid change from rocka to roses 
It slipt from politics to puns, 

It passed fiom Mahomet to Moses, 

Beginning with the laws which keep 
The planets m their radiant courses 
And ending with some precept deep 
For dressing eels, or shoeing horses 

He was a shiewd and sound Dmne, 

Of loud Dissent the mortal terror 
And when, by dint of page and line, 

He Established Truth or startled Error, 

The Baptist found him far too deep 
The Deist sighd with saving sorrow, 

And the lean Lbvite went to sleep, 

And dream d of tasting pork to morrow 

His sermon never said or showed 
That Earth is foul, that Heaven is gracious, 
Without refreshment pn the road 
From lerome, or from Athanasius 
And sure a ughteous zeal mspued 
The hand and head that penned and pUnnM them 
For all who understood admired, 

And some who did not understand them 

ffe wrote, too* m a quiet way, 

Small treatises, and smaller verses^ 

Ahd sage remarks nn chalk and clayy 
And hints to nohle lords^^and nurses , 



True oi j car*^ 

X^me$ to a ringlet, or* a turban, 

And trifles for the M&r^ung^ pQSt^ 

And nothings foi Sylvanus Urban 

He did not think all mischief fair, 
Although he had a knack of joking 
He did^ot make himself a bear, 

Although he had a taste for moking , 
And when religious sects ran mad 
He held, in spite of all Ins learning, 

That if a man s belief is bad 

It will not be impioved by burning 

And he was kind, and loved to sit 
In the low hut or gatnishd cottage, 

And praise the firmei s homely wit 

And share the widow s horfleher pottage 
At bis appioach complaint grew mild , 
And when his hand unban d the shutter 
The clammy bps of fever smiled 

The welcome which they could not utter 

He always had a tale foi me 
Of Julius C-esar, or of Venus , 
jt*rom him I lea^t the rule of three* 

Cat^s cradle, leap frog, and Qum genus 
1 used to singe his powder d wig, 

To steal the staff he put such trust m, 
And make the puppy dance a jig* 

When he began to i|UQte Augustme 
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Alack the change I m vam I look 
For haunts in whi6h my boyhood trt06d,*^ 
The level lawn, the trickling brook, 

The trees I climb d the beds I tided 
The church i$ larger than before 
You reach it by a carnage entry, 

It holds three hundred people \nore, 

And pews are fitted up for gentry^ 

Sit in the Vicar’s seat you’ll hear 
The doctrine of a gentle Johnian, 

Whose hand is white, whose tone is clear, 
Whose phrase is very Ciceronian 
Where is the old man laid look down, 

And construe on the slab before you, 

“ //tcjacet Gvlielmvs Brown 
Vtr nuUd fwn donandus iauru ’ 

Wmfhrop Mackworth Praed 


The Fiddler of Dooney 






W HEN I play on my fiddle in Dooney, 
B oik dance like a wa^ e of the sea , 
My cousm is priest m Kilvarnet, 

My brother m Maharabifiee 

I passed my brother and cousm 
They read in their books of jpraycr, ^ 
iti my book of songs 
I bought at the Sligo fair 
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When we come at the ead of time. 

To Peter sitting in state, 

He will smile on the three old spirits, 

But call me first through the gate 

For the good are always the merry. 

Save by an evil chance 
And th^ merry love the fiddle ^ 

And the merry love to dance 

And when the folk there spy me 
They will all come up to me 
With ‘‘Here is the fiddler of Dooney ' 

And dance like a wave of the sea 

IV B I eats 


Elegy on Captain Matthew Henderson a gentle 
tnan who held the patent for his honours 
immediately from Almighty God >0 o 

Should the poor be flattered ? —Shaktspmn 

DEATH 1 thou tyrant fell and bloody I 
The meikle devil wf a woodie 
Haurl thee hame to his black smiddie 
O er hiucheon hides 

And fike stock fish come 0 er hist stud die 
Wi thy auld Sides 
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^ beV ! ihe^s ituta^ 

The ae best fellow e er wais bom 1 
Ihee^ Matthew Nature*® sel' shall mourn 

By wood and wdd 
Where, haply, pity strays forlorn, 

Frae man exild 1 

Ye lillls ^ near neebors o the staihs 
That proudly cock your cresting caims 1 
Ye cliffs, the haunts of sailing > earns. 

Where echo slumbers I 
Come jom, ye Nature*s sturdiest baims, 

My waihng numbers t 

Mourn ilka grove the cushat kens I 
Ye hazHly shaws and biiery dens t 
Ye burnies wimphn down your glens, 

Wi toddlin^ dm. 

Or foaming strang, wi hasty stens 

Frae lin to lin • 

Mourn, little harebells o’er the lea 
Ye stately foxgloves fair to see , 

Ye woodbines, hanging bonmhe 

In scented boVrs 
Ye roses on your thorny tree. 

The first o* 

aj^t dawn, whejft ev'ry grassy blade 
i i>]^oops witt?^ diamond at its head, 
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At tii wh^ beans theit fr^rance shed 

r th lustHnit 

ye mauk;itit5 whiddin thro the glade, 

Come jom my wail 

Mourn, ye wee songsters o the wood 
Ye grouse that crap the heather bud 
Ye curlews calling thro a clud, 

^ Ye whistling plover 
An* mourn ye whirring paitntk brood 1 — 

He*s gane for ever 

Mourn, sooty coots, and speckled teals 
Ve fisher herons watching eels 
Ye duck and drake, wi* airy wheels 

Circlmgf the lake 

Ye bitterns, tftl the quagmue reels, 

Rair for his sake 

Mourn clamoring craiks at close o day, 
*Mang fields o* fio^^ enng clover gay 
And when ye wing your annual way 

Frae our cauld shore, 

Tell thae far warlds, wha lies in clay, 

Wham we deplore 

Ye houlefs, frae your ivy bow r, 

In some auld tree, or eldritch tow*r, 

What time the moon, wi* silent glow*r. 

Sets up her hom. 

Wail thro’ the dreary midnight hour 

Till wauknin W>m I 
149 



O, rjiver$j forests, hills, and plairts^ 

Oft have ye heard my canty strains 
But now whit else for me remains 
But talcs of woe ? 

And frae my een the drappmg rams 
Maun ever flow 

Mourn, spring, thou darling of the*year 
Ilk cowslip cup shall kep a tear 
Thou, simmer, while each corny spear 

Shoots up Its head, 

Thy g\y green flow*ry tresses shear 
For him that’s dead ! 

Thou autumn wj’ thy yellow hair, 

In j^rief thy sallow mantle tear 
Thou winter hurling thro the air 
The roaring blast. 

Wide oer thii^liaked wc^Pld declare, 

The worth we’ve lost 1 

Mouin him, thou sun great source of light t 
Mourn, emptess of the silent night! 

And you, ye twinkling starnies bright 
My Matthew mourn I 

For through your orbs he’s ta^en his flight, 
Ne er to return 

0|e, Henderson I the man—the brother t 
And art thou gone, and gone for ever ? 



Attd liasl tliou cros^ ttot miknowii nver 

Lifers dreary bound ? 

Like thee^ uhere shall I find another 

The world around ^ 

Go to >our sculplur d tombs, >e great. 

In a* the tinsel trash o’ state I 
But by thy honest turf 111 wait 

Thou man of worth ! 

And weep the-ae best fellow’s fate 

F’er la> in earth 

THi LPIT4PH 

Stop, passenger —my story’ bnef 
And truth I shall relate man 
I tell nae common tale o* grief— 

P or MatAew \m$ a great man 

If thou uncommon mei it hast 

Yet spurn’d at fortune’$^oor, man 
A look of pity hither cast— 
h oi Matthew was a poor man 

If thou a noble sodger irt 

That passest b\ this grave, man 
There moulders heie a gallant heart— 
For Matthew was a brave man 

If thou on men, their works and ways, 
Canst throw uncommon light man 
Herehes wha weel had won thy piaisf^ 
For Matthew was a bright man 



If thou at sactied ca^ 

Wad Ufte itself resign, tnan^ 

Tby symi>athetic tear maun fa"*— 

For Matthew was a kind man ? 

If thou art staunch without a stam, 
Like the unchanging blue, man 
This was a kinsman o thy am— 

For M itthew was a true man 

If thou hast wit and fun and fire 
And ne er guid wine did fear man 
This was thy bilhe dam, and sire— 
For Matthew was a queer man 

If ony 

To blame poor Matthew dare, man 
May dool and sorrow be his lot ^ 

For Matti»ew was a rare man 

But now his radiant course is run 
t or Matthew’s course was bright, 
His soul was like the glorious sun 
A matchless heav’niy light! 
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PJitX-OSOPHy 



SANCHO PAKZAS PROVLKB: 


iThere is stiil sttii on the wall 
It requires }on^ time to know any one. 

All sorrows ire bearanle if there is bread 

He who does not rise with the sun does not enjoy m© 'Jnv 

livery one is as God made him and very often worse 

Until death all is life 

Praying, to God and hammering away 


The world is too much with us late and soon, 
Getting, and spending, we lay Waste our oowers 
lattle we see m J^atUjrc that 
We have given our hearts aWay a sordid boon i 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon 
The winds that will be howling at all hours 
\nd are up g ithered now like sleeping dowers 
For this for every thing we ate out of tunc 
It moves us not —Great God I 1 d rather be 
\ Pagan suckled m a creed outworn 
So might I standing on this pleasant lea 
Have glimpses thai^ould make the forlorn 
Have sight of Proteus using from the sea 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathM horn 
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Content ^ ^ ^ 

A RT thou poor yet hast thou golden slumber-? ? 

^ ^ O sweet content * 

Art thou rich, yet is» thy ilimd perplexcSd ? 

O punishment ’ 

Dost thou Hugh to see how fools are vexdd 
To add to olden numbers^ golden numbers? 

O sweet content' O sweet, 0 sweet coiuentl 

Work apace apace, apace, apace 
Hence labour bears a lovely face 
Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny ! 

Canst drmk the waters of the cnspdd spring ^ 

0 sweet content I 

Swimm^st thou in wealth, yet sinVst in thine own tears ^ 
O punishment! 

Then he that patiently want’s burden bears 
No burden bears, but is a king, a king ^ 

O sweet content * 0 sweet, O sweet content! 
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Work apacoj apace apace» ajaace 
Honest labour beai$ a lovely face, 

Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny 1 

rkomas Dekhtr 


Henry vi *s Pastoral Wish 

/^H God! methinks it were t. happy life 
To be no better than a homely swam 
To sit upon a hill as 1 do now 
To carve out dials quaintly point by pomt, 
Thereby to see the minutes how they lun 
How many make the hour full complete, 

How many hours bnnij about the da> 

How many days will finish up the year 
How many years a mortal man may live 
When this is known, then to divide the times , 

So many hours must I tend my fiock, 

So many hours must 1 take my rest 
So many hours must I contemplate, 

So many hours must t sport myself 
So many days my ewes have been with young, 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean 
So many months ere I shall shear the fieece 
So many minutes, hours weeks, monlhs,^Aitd years 
Past over to the end they were created, 

Would bnng grey hairs unto a quiet grave 

WtUt<m Ska/ses^ear^ 
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Cowley^s Wish o ^ o ^ o 

"t t XELL then 1 now do plainly see, 

^ ^ This busy world and t shall ne er agree , 

The very honey of all earthly joy 
Does of all meats the soonest cloy, 

And they, methmks deserve my pity, 

Who for can endure the stings, 

The crowd and bugz, and murmunngs 
Of this great hive the city 

Ah, yet ere I descend to th’ grave 
May I a small house and large garden have 1 
And a few friends, and many books, both true 
Both wise and both delightful too t 
And since love ne er will from me flee 
A mistress moderately fair, 

And good as guardian angels tw 
O nly belov d, and loving me 1 

O fountains when in you shall 1 
Myself, eased of unpeaceful thoughts espy i 
O flelds 1 O woods ’ when when shall I be made 
The happy tenant of your shade ^ 

Here s the spring head of pleasure’s flood 
Where all the nches he that she 
Has coin’d and stamp’d for good 

Pride and ambition here 
Only in far fetched metaphors appear 
Here nought but winds can hurtful murmurs scatter, 
And nought hut echo flatter 
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Tl^e gods, when they 4esc^ded, ftithef 
From hcav'n did always choose iheir way 
And therefore we may boldly say. 

That ’tib the way too thither 

How happy "here should 1, 

And one dear she 1i\e, and embracing de \ 
She who 1 $ all the world, and can excltide 
In deserts solitude 
I should have then this only fear, 

Lest men, when they my pleasure see, 
Should hither throng to live like me. 

And make a city here 

Abraham CowUy 


Give Me the Old ^ <0 

Old wim tc dnttk old •amd to burtt old books to read and old 
fr^ttnds to cmistrse wtth 


1 


O LD wine to drink 

Ay, give the slippery jeioe, 

That dnppeth from the grape thrown loose, 
Within the tun, 

Pli:^ckM from beneath the chflT 
Of sunny sided Tenenffe 
And ripened the blmk 
Of India's sun ^ 
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JPeat wiwsky hpt 

Tempered with well boiled water I 
These make the long highta shorter— 
Forgetting not 

<LjOod stout old English porter 

n 

Old wood to bum ’—^ 

Ay, bring the hill side beech 
From where the owlets meet and screech 
And ravens croak 

1 he crackling pme and cedar sweet 
Bring too a clump of fragrant 
Dug ^neath the fern 
The knotted oak 
A faggot too, perhaps, 

Whose bright dame, dancing, winking 
Shall light us at our drinh ng , 

While the oozing sap 
Shall make sweet music to our tlimking 

111 

Old books to read ’— 

Ay, brmil^ those nodes of wit 
The brazep i:laspedi the vellum writ 
Time honoured tomes 1 
The same my sire scanned before 
The same my grandsire thumbM o er 
Tire same his sire homeward bore, 

The well earned meed 
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Of Oxford s domes 
Old Hoirfef bimd 
Old Horace, rake Aoacreon, by 
Old Tully, Plaatqs, Terence lie 
Mort Arthurs olden mmstrelsie, 

Quaint Burton, quainter Spenser, ay, 

And Gervase Markham s venerie— 

Nor leave behind ^ 

The Holy Book by which we live and die 

IV 

Old friends to talk ^— 

Ay, bring those chosen few, 

The wise the courtly, and the true 
So rarely found 

Him for my wine him for my stud 
Him for my easel, distich bud, 

In mountain walk < * 

Robert M Messtngei^ 


A Thanksgiving to God ^ ^ ^ 

L ord, thou hast given me a cell 
Wherein to dwell, 

A little house, whose humble roof 
Is weather proof 
Under the spars of which 1 he 
Both soft and dry 

^ Two lines omitted 
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Whtte thou, aiy chambei for to ward> 
Hast set a guard 

Of harmless thoughts to watch and keep 
Me while I sleep 
Low IS my porch, as is fny fate 
Both void of state 
And yet threshold of my door 
Is worn by th poor 
Who thithei gome and fieely get 
Good words, oi meat 
Like as my parlour, so my hall 
And kitchen s small 
A little butteiy and therein 
A little bm 

Which keeps m> little loaf of bread 
Unchipt unflead 

Some brittle sticks of thorn or briar 
Make me a fire 

Close by whose living coal I sit, 

And glow like it 
Lord J confess too, when I dine 
The pulse is thine 
And all those other bits that be 
There placed by thee 
Jthe worts, the purslain, and the 
Of water cress, 

Which of thy kindness thou hast sent 
And my content 

Makes those, and my beloved beet, 

To be more sweet 



TTis tl^you tfaAt cwwn*st my glitteijiisg' hearth 
With guiltless miirth, 

And giv’st me wassail bowls to drihk, 

Spiced to the brink 
Lord 'tis thy plenty droppihgr hand 
That soils my land, 

And i^iv'st me, for my bushel sown, ^ 

Twice ten for one 

Thou inak’st my teeming hen to lay 
Her egg each day , 

Besides my healthful ewes to bear 
Me twins each year 
The while the conduits of my kme 
Run cream, for wine 
All these, and better thou dost send 
Me to this end — 

That 1 should lender for my part 
A thankful heart 

Which, fired with incense, I resign, 

As wholly thine, 

—But the acceptance that must be, 

My Chnst, by Thee 

Hobert Herrick 


1 he Hirge m ** Cymbeline ^ 

p ear no more the hedt o* the duti 
^ Nor the funous ^inter^s rages * 

Thou thy woddly task hast dohd, 
Home art gone and ta’en thv wages 

3&i 
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Colden lads and All must, 

As chimney si^eepers, come to dust 

Fear no more the frown o the ^leat 
Thou art past the tvrant s stroke 
Care no more tQ clothe and eat 
To thee the reed is as the oak 
Tlte sceptre learning physic must 
All follow this, and come to dust 

Fear no more the lightning flash, 

Nor the all dreaded thunder stone, 
Fear not slander censure rash 
Thou hast finished joy and moan 
All lovers young all lovers must 
Consign to thee and come to dust 

No exorciser harm thee I 
Nor no witchcraft charm thee ^ 

Ghost unlaid forbear thee ! 

Nothing ill come near thee ’ 

Quiet consummation have 
And renowned be thy grave 1 

WiUtam Shakespee 






THE RETURN 


The Glamour of the Town ^ o 

T KT them talk of lakes and mountims and 
' romantic dales~all that fantastic stuff give 
me a ramble by night, m the winter nights m London 
—the Lamps, lit—the pavements of the motley Strand 
crowded with to and fio passengers—the shops all 
brilliant, and stuffed with obliging customers and 
obliged tradesmen—give me the old bookstalls of 
London —a walk in the bright Piazras of Covent 
Garden I defy a man to be dull in such places— 
perfect Mahometan paradises upon earth * 1 have 
lent out my heart with usury to such scenes from 
my childhood up and have cried with fullness of joy 
at the multitudinous scenes of Life m the crowded 
Streets of ever dear London I dont know if 
you quite comprehend my low Urban Taste but 
depend upon it that a man of any feeling will have 
given his heart and his love m childhood and in boy 
hood to any scenes where he has been bred, as well 
to dirty stteets (and smoky walls as they are called) 



as to green lanes* “ whete 1 ve nibbling sheep/^ and 
to the everlasting hills and the Likes and ocean A 
mob of men is better thin i dock of sheep, and a 
crowd of happy faces jostling into the playhouse at 
the hour of am is a more beautiful spectacle to man 
than the shepherd driving his silly ‘ sheep to fold 

QharUs Lamb to /Robert Lloyd 
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NOTE 

HANKS are due to many authors and publishers 
fpr their kindness m pennittmj, m this book the 
use of copyright poems and prose passages to Mrs 
Hmksonfortwo lyrics fiom Poems (LdmtxiLe iSclBullen) 
to Mrs Meynell for extracts from T/^e khythm of Life 
The Colour of Ltfe^ TJu Sfint of Place^ and Poems 
(all published by Mr Tane), and for ‘ The Lady of 
tlie Lambs* to Mr Lloyd Osbourne for quotations 
from R L Stevenson’s Songs of Travel^ Travels with 
a Donkey^ and The Merry Men (Chatto &. Windus) 
to the Rev Canon Beeching for poems from In a 
Garden (Lane) to Mr Hilaire Belloc for poems to 
Mr Henry Bernard for “Mane to Mr Robert 
Bridges for two numbers from hvs Shorter Poems 
(Bell & Sons) to Mr John Burroughs for a passage 
on the apple from Winter Sunshine (David Douglas)» 
to Mr Bliss Carman for poems from Songs from 
Vagahondia and More Songs from Vagabondta^ two 
of which are from his own pen, and two from that 
of his collaborator, the late Richard Hovey (Elkin 
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Mathews) and also for Daphne* from The Pipes 
of Pan (Murray), to Mr Bertram Dobell for two 
songs from the selection of James Thomsons poems 
made and published by him to Mr Austin Dobson 
for poems from Old World Idylls and At the Sign of 
the Lyre (both published by Messrs Kegan Paul & 
Co) to Mr Gerald Gould for three poems to 
Mrs. W E Henley for two of Mr Henley s poems 
from A Bool of Verses (Nutt) to Messrs Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co foi two of Whittier*s poems to Mr 
Maurice Hewlett foi good sentiments from Pan and the 
Youn^ Shepherd (Lane) to Mr Rudyard Kipling for 
‘Sussex The Five Nations to Mr 

R C Lehmann for a poem from Crumh of Pity 
(Blackwood) to Messrs Longmans for a passage 
from Richard Jefferies i^tory of my Heart and to the 
same publishers and the Executors of Mr William 
Morns for two extracts from Poems by the Way , to 
Mr J W Mackail for translations from his Gnek 
Anthology (Longmans) to Mr John Masefield for 
a poem from Ballads (Mathews) to Messrs 
Macmillan for l>rics from the late T E Browns 
Poems and Miss Rossetti s Poems and a passage from 
FitzGerald s Letters to E Nesbit for two poems from 
A Pomander of Verse (Lane) and The Rainbow and 
the Rose (Longmans) to Mr Alfred Noyes for 
‘Sherwood** to Moira O’Neill for poems from her 
Songs of the Glens of Antrim (Blackwood), to Mr 
Walter Ramal for a poem from his Songs of Child 
hood (Longmans), to Mr William Sharp for a 



^juotatirtn from f^hilip Bourse Marston’s Ttir 
(Scott) to Messrs Small Maynard Sc Co and to 
Mr Horace L Traubel, one of Walt Whitmans 
literary executors for extracts from Lea /es of Gfoss 
to the Missesi Smith for a song by the late Ada 
Smith to Mr h rancis Thompson for “ A May 
Burdftj from his New Poems (Constable) to Mr 
William Watson for two songs from his Collected 
Poems (Lane) to Mr W B A eats for lyrics from 
his Poems (Fisher Unwin) and The Wind among the 
Reeds (Elkin Mathews) to Miss Cicely Fox Smith 
for Afoot and to the Editor of the Spectator for 
allowing me to use seveial poems that first appeared 
in his pages 

From the present edition ( 1905 ) it his been 
necessary owing to reasons into which I need not 
here enter to omit hve or six pieces that I should 
have Wished to retain I am very sony to have 
been forced to this course which was I can assuie 
the reader, no affair of mine I have howevei added 
many new pieces, which will, I hope, be considered 
as compensation 

E L 

S^iember 1905 
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UP HILL 


Does the road wind up hill all the w ly ? 

Yes to the very end 

Will the day s journey take the whole lonjg: day 
From morn to night my friend 

But IS there for the night a resting place ? 

A roof for w hen the slow dark houi s begin 
May not the darkness hide it from my face ? 
You cannot mtss that mn 

bhall I meet other waj farers at night ? 

Those who have gone before 
Then must 1 knock oi call when just in sight? 
They will not keep you standing at the door 

Shall 1 hnd comfort travel sore and weak ? 

Of labour you shall find the sum 
Will there be beds for me and all who seek ? 
Yea^ beds for all who come 


Ckrtsitna G HossetH 
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